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dedication. 


To  the  GOVERNORS  of  the  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  at  BATH. 

Gentlemen, 

IT  is  with  peculiar  propriety  I infcribe 
the  following  Eflays  to  you,  as  the  prp- 
5ts  which  may  arife  from  the  fale  of  the 
pamphlet  will  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit 
Df  ^e  inftitution  over  which  you  prefide. 

Independent,  as  I am,  of  profeflional  re- 
outation  or  emolument,  I can  have  no  other 
notive  for  wifhing  that  the  work  may  have 
an  extenfive  fale,  than  as  it  may  redound  to 
the  information  of  my  fellow- fubj efts,  and 
to  the  fupport  of  fo  excellent  a charity. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  mofl  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Bath,  Dec.  1785. 


The  AUTHOR, 


[ Vi  ] 


N:  B.  Whilft  thefe  Effays  were  at  the  prefs, 
the  infcription  inferted  in  p.  xiv.  xv,  was 
placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
PLi,mp-Room  of  the  King’s  Bath. 

The  author  of  this  infcription,  and  of  the 
verfes  annexed,  is  a very  ingenious,  learned, 
and  truly  refpeftable  gentleman  of  this  cityj 
who,  by  thefe  lines,  his  Monody  on  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Taviftock,  his  Bath 
Guide,  Ele6lion  Ball,  &c.  has  given  the  moft 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence, not  only,  in  the  pathetic,  but  the 
humorous  ftile  of  poetry: — A rare  inftance 
of  poetical  verfatility ! 


IT  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this 
excellent  inftitution  incurs  an  annual  ex-^ 
pence  of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
whilft  its  permanent  revenue  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred  pounds ; and  that,  before  the 
late  colle(^ion,  the  chaiity  had  incurred  a 
cpnfiderable  debt. 
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P R E F A C E.. 


AS  I enjoy  a decent  competency  by. the 
favour  of  the  publick,  and  arh  now 
approaching  the  verge  of  life,  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  I cannot  make  a more  grateful 
retribution,  than . by  a publication-  of  this 
kindj  as  I may  thereby  make  fome  compen- 
fation  for  the  manifold  profejjional  errors  I muff 
neceffarily  have  committed  in  the  cdurfe 
of  almoft  forty  years  extenlive  pradtice, 

r 

Independent' in  my  fpirit,  as  I am  in  -my 
connections,  and  totally  regardlefs  of  confe- 
quences’y  I have  dared  to  .utter  fome  plain,  but 
unpalatable  truths,  which  a more  depen- 
dent, yet  much  more  worthy  man,"' might, 
from  pmdential  motives,  have  chofen  to  de- 
cline. May  fuch  ever  be,  in  this  country^  the 
refult  of  perfonal,  profeflional,  and  political 
independence,  unalloyed  by  the  influence  of 
intereft,  prepolTeflion,  or  prejudice! 


It 
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It  may  be  alledged  that  I have,  in  fomc  | 
inftances,  indulged  a fpirit  of  farcafmj  in  | 
others,  of  afperity;  which  may  have  a ten*-  i 
dency  rather  to  offend,  than  reform.  - 

With  refpe6l  to  the  air  of  levity  with 
which  I have  treated  fome  parts  of  my  fub- 
je6ls,  efpecially  in  my  firft  and  laft  effays,  I 
have  adopted  the  maxim  of  Horace-*  and  I 
trufl:  my  readers  will  do  me  the  juftice  to 
believe,  that  I could  not  poffibly  intend 
either  offence  or  infult,  when  my  wifh  is  to 
conciliate  confidence. 

I had,  moreover,  another  motive:  Scien- 
tific, and  efpecially  medical  ftudy,  is  in 
general  very  Joporific,  unlefs  fometimes  en- 
livened by  a jeu  d'  efprit.  The  late  Dr. 
Hunter  often  roufed  his  drowfy  pupils  by  an 
amufing  anecdote;  and  Le  Sage  tells  us, 
that  a Spanifh  lady  having  complained  to 
her  phyfician  of  want  of  fleep,  “ Madam,” 
faid  the  do6lor,  “ you  fhall  read  my  Spanifli 
y tranflation  of  Hippocrates,  and  it-will  in- 

« — - ■ ' — RIdiculura  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res. 


“ fallibly 
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falllbly  procure  you  comfortable  (lumbers, 
“ provided  it  has  the  fame  effedl  upon  you 
“ as  it  always  has  had  upon  me/'  How 
much  is  the  world  indebted  to  thofe  of  our 
fraternity,  who,  for  a courfe  of  years,  perfevere 
in  nodding  over  the  narcotic  page,  “ for  the 
“ good  of  their  country  j”  confcious  as  they 
muft  be,  that  medical  reputation  and  emolu- 
ment are  generally  to  be  attained  by  much 
more  eafy  and  palatable,  though  not  fo  cre- 
ditable, expedients. 

The  feverity  of  my  ftrictures  on  fome  of 
my  brethren,  has  been  dldlated  folely  by  an 
honeft  indignation  againft  artifices  which 
degrade  the  profeffion,  not  only  as  fcholars, 
but  as  gentlemen.  In  thefe  animadveiTions, 
I am  fupported  by  the  example  of  one  of 
the  nobleft  and  moft  refpeclable  of  human 
beings,  an  ingenious,  a learned,  a liberal, 
and  an  honeji  man.^ 

In  my  Effays  on  Fafhionable  Difeafes,  and 
^Noxious  Air,  I have  attempted  to  weaken,  if 


• The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  profefTor  at  Edinburgh  ; liis  Introduclorj- 
lecture,  from  which  I have  made  extrafls  in  my  fifth  Eflay. 

not 
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not  countera6l,  the  impreflions  of  ftrong 
prejudice,  and  rooted  habit,  by  fimple  fa6ls 
and  plain  reafoning. 

The  obfervations  on  Regimen,  though 
comprifed  in  a fmall  compafs,  are,  I believe, 
quite  fufficient  for  the  information  of  the 
intelligent  reader:  they  are  the  refult  of  long 
experience. 

In  my  Eflay  on  the  ufe  of  Medicine  under 
a courfe  of  Mineral  Waters,  I have  can- 
didly, and  without  referve,  given  my  opi- 
nion on  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
fuch  invalids  as  refort  to  watering-places  j 
and  I flatter  myfelf  my  admonitions  will  be 
deemed  feafonable,  by  thofe  who  will  venture 
to  exercife  their  own  judgments  on  a narra- 
tive of  plain  fadts. 

My  Eflay  on  Quackery  was  written  -with 
a view  to  check  the  general  propenfity  of  all 
ranks  in  this  kingdom,  either  to  encourage 
profefled  quacks,  or  to  quack  themfelves, 
their  connedtions  and  dependents}  and  this 
propenfity  is  become  the  more  alarming,  as 

perfons 
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perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  have  fet  the 
example. 

I think  myfelf  peculiarly  qualified  for  this 
talk;  as  I have,  for  many  years,  taken  much 
pains  to  dete6l  the  ignorance  and  knavery  of 
our  moft  celebrated  noftrum-mongers;  and 
to  difcover  the  nature  and  compofition  of 
their  remedies : and  I intreat  the  reader  will 
perufe  what  I have  advanced,  with  care, 
candour,  and  impartiality. 

9 

■ I have  been  peculiarly  careful  to  render 
thefe  eflays  as  intelligible  as  pofiible  to  ordi- 
nary readers : but  it  is  very  difficult  for  pro-, 
feffional  men,  who  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  writing 
technically^  to  avoid  ufing  terms  and  modes 
of  reafoning,  which  may  not  be  clearly  un- 
derllood  by  perfons  not  of  the  profeffion. 

I have,  as  much  as-poffible,  avoided  learn- 
ed quotations;  not  only  becaufe  I have  a 
fovereign  contempt  for  even  the  femblance  of 
pedantry;  but  as  I flatter  myfelf  that  this 
morceau  will  become  a very  falhiona'ble  pc%v- 
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Bering  booh,  infomuch  that  every  fine  lady 
and  fine  gentleman  will  confider  it  as  a ne- 
cefiary  article  of  toilette  furniture  j and  whilfi; 
under  the  hands  of  the  frifeur,  perufe  it  with 
as  little  ftudy  and  application,  and  almojl 
as  much  amufement  and  information,  as  a 
modern  novel,  or  a new  play. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
thefe  eflays;  J hope  my  readers  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  a very  few  hours  employed  in 
the  perufal  of  them  will  not  be  mifappliedj 
and  that  the  expence  incurred  by  the  pur- 
chafe  will  be  fo  far  laudable,  as  it  may  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  a mofi:  beneficial 
charity. 

i 

N.  B.  Since  the  work  has  been  printed  off, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  I had  not  been  fo 
explicit  on  fome  parts  of  my  fubject  as  might 
have  been  expedfed;  I have  therefore  placed 
the  additional  matter  in  the  Appendix,  with 
references  to  thofe  parts  of  the  work  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  inferted.  The 
readers  are  therefore  requefted  to  transfer 
them  thither  by  their  pens. 


The 
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« The  Appendix  alfo  contains  a table  of 
foods  commonly  in  ufe,  arranged  according 
to  their  relative  digeftibility. 

The  reader  is  requefted  to  perufe  the  Ap- 
pendix before  the  Eflay  on  Regimen,  as  the 
latter  will  by  that  means  be  better  under- 
ftood.  The  table  of  foods,  though  it  may 
not  be  very  ufeful  in  other  refpedls,  will  at 
lead:  tend  to  render  the  fubfequent  remarks 
more  intelligible. 

Having  been  led,  infenlibly,  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  relative  digeftibility  of  foods, 
into  a more  fcientific  and  argumentative 
mode  of  treating  the  fubjedl  than  I at  firft 
intended  j fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  averfe 
from  the  femblance  of  abftrufe  fpeculation, 
may  not  perhaps  be  fo  well  fatisfied  with  this 
part  of  the  work^  though,  with  a little  at- 
tention, they  will,  I hope,  find  it  not  only 
intelligible  but  inftrudlive. 
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‘In  this  City, 

Appropriated  folely  to  Bath  Cases,  , 
And  open  to  the  Poor  and  Affli6led 
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Of  every  Part-  of  the  World^-,^ 

I 

f Rath  07ily  excepted ) 

Being  deftitute  of  a Fund 
In  any  degree  adequate 
To  its  Support, 

Is  mod:  earneftly  recommended  . 
' To  the  Patronage  and  Protedlion- 
Of  The  Humane 
And  Liberal  Part  of  Mankind* 
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OH patife  awhfle,  vhoe’er  thou  art 
Ttjat  drink’ft  this  healing  ftream 
If  e’er  Compafllon  o’er  thy  heart 
Diffus’d  its  heavenly  beam, 

Think  on  the  Wretch,  whofe  diftant  Lot 
This  friendly  Aid  <3enies  j 
Think  how  in  fome  poor,  londy  Cot 
He  unregarded  lies! 

Hither  th’  affli<9ed  Stranger  brings 
Relieve  his  heartfelt  Woe, 

And  let  thy  Bounty,  like  this  Spring, 

■ In' genial  Cunrehts  flow.' 

So  be  thy  Years  from  Want,  and  Pain, 
And  pining  Sicknefs  free, 

And  thou  from  Heav’n  that  Debt  obtain 
The  poor  Man  owes  to  thee. 


CON. 


[ xvl  ] 
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ESSAY  I. 


On  Fashionable  Diseases. 
ASHION,  like  its  companion  Luxury^ 


may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
excrefcences  which  are  attached  to  national 
improvement  j and  which  fo  far  refemble  the 
mofs  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  as  not  to  be^  entirely  ufelefsj  though 
they  may  be  occafionally  injurious. 

Whilif  one  part  of  a poliflied  nation  is 
alTiduoufly  engaged  in’' cultivating  the  arts 
and  fciences;  another  part  is  not  lefs  bufily 
employed  in  the  invention  and  regulation 
of  its  fafhions. 

As  focieties  advance  in  civilization,  the 
adbive  mind  of  man,  not  contented  with  the 
means  of  fatisfying  our  natural  wants,  is 
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On  FaJ}jionable  Difeafes. 

anxiouOy  employed  in  creating  artificial 
wants,  and  the  means  of  their  gratification. 

When  that  fcourge  of  mankind  Louis  the 
XIV.  was  induced  by  vanity  and  ambition 
to  attempt  univerfal  empire,  his  fubjedls 
were,  pour  I'honneur  du  gra?id  Monarque^ 
not  lefs  folicitous  to  extend  the  language 
and  fafhions  of  that  frivolous  nation ^ and 
even  fturdy  John  Bull,  whilif  his  armies 
and  navies  triumphed  over  thofe  of  France, 
deigned  to  fubmit  to  the  influence  of  her 
fafhions. 

By  one  of  thofe  revolutions,  however, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  affairs  of 
menj  whilff  France  has  of  late  prefumed  to 
didfate  to  our  Miniffers,  flie  has  conde- 
fcended  to  adopt  our  fafhions:  manifefl 
proofs  of  which  frequently  occurred  to  me 
in  that  country,  and  even  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  firft  lady  of  that  kingdom: 
How  have  we  benefited  by  the  exchange.? 

The  empire  of  fafhion  has  now  become 
univerfal;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  decora- 
tion of  our  perfons,  or  the  embellifhment 
of  our  houfes  and  equipages;  but  extends 
. to  our  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  even 

in 
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ill  fome  decree  to  our  fciences.  Men  and 
women  of  fafliion  are  fupereminently  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  thofe  of  ?io  faJIAon^  or  whom 
no-body  knows. 

I do  not,  however,  entirely  approve  of 
thofe  apparent  difcriminations  of  national 
charadfer,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  feem 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
eftabliflied;  for  whilft  people  of  no  rank 
and  flender  means  prefume  to  intrude  on 
the  province  of  their  fuperiors,  by  fafloi^nably 
ruining  themfelves,  their  families,  arf&  con-- 
ne<^ions;  the  pale  of  diftindfion  is  thrown 
down  by  toad-eaters,  fvvindlers,  and  gamb- 
lers, who,  by  keeping  the  beji  company^  necef- 
farily  exalt  themfelves  to  the  high  prero- 
gative of  being  people  of  fafoion. 

Should  any  of  my  fafhionable  readers 
exprefs  their  furprife  at  meeting  with  a dif- 
fertation  'on  fafhion  in  a medical  elTay,  my 
reply  is  ready;  that  as  medicine,  as  well  as 
fome  other  arts,  is  become  fubjedt  to  the 
empire  of  fafhion,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  confidering  by  what  means  this 
• has  been  effedled. 


B 2 
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On  Fajhionable  Difeafes. 

Fafliion  has  long  influenced  the  great  and 
opulent  in  the  choice  of  their  phyficians, 
furgeons,  apothecaries,  and  midwives j but 
it  is  not  fo  obvious  how  it  has  influenced 
them  alfo  in  the  choice  of  their  difeafes. 
This  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Patients  are  generally  prompted  by  curio- 
fity  to  enquire  of  their  medical  guide,  what 
is  their  difeafe  ? But  an  explicit  anfwer  to 
the  quelfion  is  not  'always  either  convenient 
or  practicable ; becaufe  the  doCtor  is  fome- 
times  ignorant  of  it  himfelf;  inftead  there- 
fore of  entering  on  a learned  difquifition  on 
the  fubjeCl,  or  candidly  confefling  his  igno- 
rance, which  would  not  be  always  confiftent 
with  good  policy  j he  gratifies  his  patient  by 
a general  term,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be. 
expreflive  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

If  both  patient  and  doCtor  are  people 
of  fafhion,  this  circumfliance  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  the  term  fafhionable  j for  as 
people  of  fafliion  claim  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  having  always  fomething  to  com- 
plain ofj  fo  the  mutual  communication  of 
their  ailments  is  often  a topic  of  converfa- 
tion  j the  imagination  frequently  fuggefls  a 

fimilarity 
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fimilarity  of  difeafe,  though  none  fuch  really 
exifl:s ; and  thus  the  term  becomes  foon 
completely  fafhwnable. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  and  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  fpleen,  vapours,  or^ 
hyp,  was  the  fafliionable  difeafe. 

The  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  of- 
ten chagrined  and  infulted  in  her  former  fla- 
tion,  and  perplexed  and  harrafled  in  the  latter, 
was  frequently  fubjedl  to  depreflion  of  fpirits, 
for  which,  after  the  courtly  phyficians  had 
given  it  a name,  they  proceeded  to  prefcribe 
Rawleigh’s  confeClion  and  pearl  cordial. 
This  circumflance  was  fufficient  to  transfer 
both  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy  to  all  who 
had  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  rank  with  per- 
fons  of  fafhion.  In  procefs  of  time,  how- 
ever, thefe  fafliionable  and  palatable  fhop  • 
drams,  became  by  repetition  too  weak,  and 
many  of  the  patients,  tired,  of  the  expence 
and  inefficacy  of  the  remedy,  found  a more 
ready  and  more  powerful  fubftitute  in  clofet 
cordials  and  plain  Nantz. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a treatife  on 
nervous  difeafes  was  publifhed  by  my  quon- 
dam learned  and  ingenious  preceptor  Dr. 

B 3 Whytt, 
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WhytTj  profeffor  of  phyfick,  at  Edin- 
burgh. Before  the  publication  of  this 
book,  people  of  fafhion  had  not  the  leaft 
idea  that  they  had  nerves  ; but  a fafhionable 
apothecary  of  my  acquaintance,  having  call 
his  eye  over  the  book,  and  having  been  often 
puzzled  by  the  enquiries  of  his  patients  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  caufes  of  their  com- 
plaints, derived  from  thence  a hint,  by 
which  he  readily  cut  the  gordian  knot — 
“ Madanit  you  are  nermus the  folution  was 
quite  fatisfadlory,  the  term  became  fahiion- 
able,  and  fplee'n,  vapours,  and  hyp,  were 
forgotten. 

Some  years  after  this.  Dr.  Coe  wrote  a 

treatife  on  biliary  concretions,  which  turned 

the  tide  of  falhion;  nerves  and  nervous  dif- 

feafes  were  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  bilious 

/ 

became  the  fafliionable  term.  How  long  it 
will  (land  its  ground  cannot  be  determined. 

Names  or  terms,  when  improperly  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  fcience,  neceffarily 
create  confufion  and  error  j but  had  this 
fafhionable  term  been  produ6live  of  no 
untoward  praBical  confequences,  I diould 
have  confidered  any  attempt  to  combat  the 

idea 
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idea  as  unneceflary  and  abfurd.  But  I have 
oblerved  lb  many  injurious  elFe£ls  from  the 
adoption  of  this  idea,  that  I think  it  my 
duty  to  be  at  fome  pains  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  it. 

From  a well-grounded  opinion  that  Bath 
waters  are  very  beneficial  in  colics  produced 
by  gall-ftones,  and  other  cafes  of  defedlive 
bile,  a very  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  refort  to  this  place,  come  with 
a ftrong  prepolfelfion  that  their  complaints 
are  bilioiiSy  infomuch  that  inftead  of  my 
patients  giving  me  a detail  of  their  fymp- 
toms,  by  which  I may  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  difeafej  the  anfwer  generally  is. 

Doctor y 1 am  bilious -y’  and  on  enquiry,  I 
find  that  they  have  generally  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  medicines  to  carry  off 
the  bile. 

To  point  out  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  indulging,  and  acting,  under  this  idea,  I 
fhall,  as  briefly  as  polfible,  relate  two  cafes, 
out  of  many  others  which  have  occurred 
to  me. 

Some  years  ago  a lady,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  phyfician,  and  wife  to  a gentleman 

B 4 ’ more 
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more  refpe6lable  from  his  perfonal  character, 
than  even  hy  his  near  relation  to  a nohle  fa- 
mily, confulted  me  on  her  cafe. 

A late  fajhionahle  phyfician,  who  had  de- 
clined pradtice,  fpent  fome  time  at  this  .gen- 
tleman’s country  feat.  As  he  had  been  the 
family  phyfician,  the  lady  confulted  him,  as 
a friend,  concerning  a complaint  of  her  fto- 
mach,  and  he  prefcribed  her  a courfe  of 
purging  falts,  under  the  idea  that  the  cafe 
was  bilious. 

Some  weeks  after  I w^as  confulted  j and 
found  that  fhe  had  almoft  daily  ufed  thefe 
falts,  but  inftead  of  being  relieved  was  much 
reduced,  with  a total  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
extreme  oppreffion  after  meals  j from  which 
very  diftrefsful  fymptom,  file  was  in  fome 
meafure  relieved,  either  by  difcharging  her 
. ftomach,  or  a repetition  of  her  purge. 

I,  in  vain,  attempted  to  diffuade  my  pa- 
tient from  this  deflructive  practice,  and 
therefore  advifed  that  fome  other  phyfician 
might  be  confulted.  Some  difficulty  having 
arifen  concerning  the  choice,  copies  of  her 
cafe  were  fent  to  three  phyfician s in  London. 
The  phyfician  who  had  been  ftrongly  re- 
’ com- 


,i 
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commended  by  the. friend  of  the  family  as 
his  fucceflbr,  defired  the  patient  might  go  to 
town,  and  put  herfelf  under  his  care;  but 
this  being,  on  account  of  her  weaknefs, 
deemed  impradHcable,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  vifit  her.  As  we  did  not  agree  in  our 
opinion  of  the  cafe,  I refigned  the  patient 
-totally  to  his  diredlion:  Purging  medicines, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  acid  of  lemons, 
wer.e  ordered;  and  her  phyfician  left  her 
with  a declaration  that  he  expected  to  find 
her  out  of  ganger  in  the  courfe  of  two 
days,  when  he  fhou Id  vifit  her  again:  But 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  fhe  died,  after 
having  laboured  for  twenty- four  hours  under 
violent  convulfions. 

( 

Here  a .trivial  complaint,  which  might 
have  been  relieved  by  a few  flomach  medi- 
cines, and  a courfe  of  Bath  waters,  became 
fatal  from  injudicious  management  in  the  be- 
ginning; for  I was  well  alTured  that  the  dif- 
eafe  was  incurable  before  the  lady  was*  vifited 
by  the  lafl:  phyfician  ; who  erred  only  in  his 
favourable  prognoflic  refpedling  the  iffue  of  a 
cafe  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  medi- 
cine: though  it  is  probable  the  lady's  death 

was 
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was  precipitated  by  the  adoption  of  his  pa- 
tron’s plan. 

A fingle  lady,  daughter  of  a mod;  worthy 
and  refpedfable  friend  of  mine,  had  been  for 
many  months  in  the  habit  of  taking  purges, 
with  an  expedlation  of  carrying  off  bilej  in- 
fomuch  that  her  ftomach  and  bowels,  ha- 
ving become,  by  repetition,  infenfible  to  the 
impreffion  of  weaker  purges,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  gamboge  pills, 
by  the  dire6lion  of  a very  eminent  phyfician 
in  London.  Her  health,  confiderably  im- 
paired by  this  pradfice,  was  farther  injured 
by  the  death  of  an  only  fifter,  and  die  came 
to  Bath  laft  fpring  to  confult  me. 

This  lady  had  been  fo  accuffomed  to  fre- 
quent purging,  that  die  experienced  the 
mod  didrefsful  oppredion  and  fenfe  of  full- 
nefs  at  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  when  die 
omitted  the  ufe  of  her  pills  for  a day  or  two : 
But  I having  pointed  out  the  danger  of  pur- 
fuiiig  this  plan,  die  defided,  and  from  the 
life  of  a few  warm  medicines,  adided  by  the 
Bath  water,  gradually  increafed  to  four  of 
the  larged'  glades  of  the  King’s  Bath  pump.^ 
_This  ladv  left  Bath  much  amended  j and  by 

a letter 
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a letter  received  from  her  lately,  I underfland 
that  file  has  not  taken  any  purgative  fince, 
excepting  a little  tindlure  of  rhubarb  once 
only,  when  indifpofed  by  colic.  ' 

Had  this  lady  continued  the  >ufe  of  thefe 
violent  purgatives,  or  indeed  of  any,  {he 
would  probably  have  died  under  complaints 
{imilar  to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
cafe  j or  have  been  deflroyed  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  in  confequence  of 
their  infuperable  infenfibility  to  the  im- 
prelTion  of  necelTary  means. 

A 

The  Bath  water  and  other  remedies  ren- 
dered the  farther  ufe  of  purges  unneceffary, 
by  ilrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  enabling  them  to  perform  their  offices 
regularly  and  fleadily. 

The  cafes  now  related  afford  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  indulging  in  the  habitual  ufe  of  drugs, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  purgative  kind;  and 
this  often  upon  the  mofl:  trivial  occaflons; 
and  I am  entirely  convinced  that  Anderfon’s 
pills,  and  James’s  Analeptic  pills  (now  the 
fafhionable  remedy,)  have  been  more  de- 
ffructivc  to  his  Majefly’s  fubje<5ls  than  even 
the  havock  of  war. 
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Before  I proceed  to  my  reafons  for 

believing  that  the  idea  of  bilious  difeafes 
being  frequent,  is  founded  in  error,  it  will 
be  proper  to  confider  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  bilious.  Bile  is  a fluid  of  a brown- 
ifh  yellow  colour,  of  a pungent  bitter  tafte, 
feparated  by  the  liver,  and  difcharged  into 
the  bowels  a few  inches  below  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  flomach;  partly  from  the  liver, 
and  partly  from  the  gall  bladder,  which  is  a 
kind  of  repofitory  for  the  bile,  where  it 
undergoes  fome  neceffary  changes. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  converting  our  foods  into  proper  nou- 
rifhment.  The  fhare  that  the  bile  has  in 
this  procefs  can  only  be  accurately  explained 
in  terms  which  would  not  be  intelligible  to 
any  but  medical  readers  j and  indeed  the 
following  arguments,  which  will  be  urged 
againfl  the  fuppofition  of  bile  being  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  difeafe,  muff:  neceflarily  be 
lefs  cogent,  becaufe  Tome  of  the  mofl  for- 
cible reafons  muft  be  omitted,  as  not  intel- 
ligible to  ordinary  readers. 

Bile  may  be  faid  to  be  either  too  abun- 
dant and  too  fharp,  or  the  reverfe;  that  is, 

too 
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too  fcanty  or  not  fufEciently  pungent ; and 
one  or  other  of  thofe  conditions  muft  take 
place  in  any  difeafe,  which  is  commonly 
called  bilious  j though  I think  very  impro- 
perly, in  every  cafe  where  it  is  deficient.  In 
hot  climates,  and  even  during  the  fultry 
weather  of  our  fummers,  the  bile  may  be 
too  fharp;  and  therefore  offenfive  to  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  : But  perfons  moft  fub- 
ject  to  thofe  complaints,  are  chiefly  the 
ftrong,  athletic,  and  laborious;  who  arc 
much  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fuch 
as  foldiers,  feamen,  and  day-labourers;  but 
even  in  thofe  perfons,  I know  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  bile  difcharged  is  more  fre- 
quently an  effedl  than  a caufe  of  difeafe; 
for  though  the  natural  pungency  of  the 
bile  may  be  exafperated  by  excefs  of  heat 
in  fevers;  yet  as  foon  as  the  fever  ceafes,  the 
bile,  fo  far  from  being  either  too  abundant  or 
too  acrid,  is  generally  deficient  in  both  re- 
fpedls,  and  continues  to  be  fo  until  the  patient 
recovers  his  health  and  ftrength.  That  fal- 
lownefs  and  dufkinefs  of  complexion,  there- 
fore, which  we  remark  in  the  countenances 
of  perfons  recovering  from  intermittent  fevers 

and 
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and  agues,  and  alfo  in  chronic  difeafes,  and 
which  is  ofteJn  termed  bilious  3 is  owing  to 
a caufe  with  which  bile  is  very  little,  if  at 
all,  connedfed,  any  otherwife  than  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  deficiency,  which,  in  the 
language  of  common  fenfe,  clannot  be  called 
bilious. 

Perfons  of  relaxed,  delicate,  and  irritable 
habits  (and  fuch  generally  are  the  perfons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  feem  to  have  mo- 
nopolized the  term)  are  fo  far  from  being 
affedfed  by  excefs  of  the  bile,  that  the  very 
reverfe  is  the  cafe. 

The  bile  is  often  more  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  pungency  than  the  reverfe j and  this 
is  frequently  the  refult  of  that  indolence  of 
life  and  relaxation  of  habit,  mofi:  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  wealthy 3 and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a train  of  nervous  fymp- 
toms3  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  perfons 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  w^ho  are  reduced 
indigence,  improper  diet,  or  difeafe,  may  alfo 
labour  under  this  defedl  of  the  bile.  But 
without  infixing  on  the  impropriety  of  ap- 
plying the  term  bilious  under  thefe  circum- 
llances,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that 
' in 
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in  fuch  cafes  all  the  remedies  diredled,  are 
fuch  as  are  intended  to  increafe  the  quan- 
tity and  fharpnefs  of  this  humour:  Hence 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave  prefcri- 
bed  ox’s  gall  and  other  bitters  as  faWfitutes^  ^ 
the  biic. 

Jaujidice,  or  a bilious  tinge  of  the  Ikin,  is 
confidered  as  a fufhcient  proof  of  an  ex- 
cefs  of  bile;  and  many  patients,  efpecially 
the  ladies,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
confulting  their  friends  and  their  doctors,  . 
concerning  the  colour  of  their  eyes;  and 
by  the  aid  of  a depraved  imagination,  often 
detect  bile  as  a caufe  where  it  does  not  exiff. 
Thus,  when  a lady,  having  fpent  many 
hours  at  a Route,  almoft  fuffocated  by  the 
hot  and  tainted  air  of  a fmall  crouded  room, 
is  thrown  into  a temporary  fever,  and  awakes 
unrefrelhed  and  diffrelfed;  perhaps  not  in  a 
veiy  good  humour,  from  a bad  run  at  cards 
the  preceding  night;  upon  confulting  her 
glafs,  finds  her  complexion  not  fo  clear  as 
the  preceding  day ; but  unwilling  to  attribute 
it  to  the  real  caufe,  finds  a ready -rcfource' in 
the-btie.  ^ 


"Jaundice^ 
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jaundice,  however,  is  rarely  the  confe- 
cjuence  of  excefs  of  bile,  but  of  its  defici- 
ency, and  only  fhews  that  it  has  by  a variety 
of  caufes,  fome  of  them  not  well  underftood, 
been  diverted  from  its  natural  courfe.  But 
here,  the  means  of  relief  are  fuch  as  may  be 
beneficial  in  reftoring  it  to  its  ufual  channel, 
and  increafe  its  quantity  and  fharpnefs  j and 
not  to  difcharge  it  as  abundant  and  offen- 
fivet  therefore,  this  does  not  deferve,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  -the  name  of  a bilious  difeafe,  any 
more  than  a dropfy  necelTarily  implies  an 
excefs  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood. 

A bilious  tinge  of  the  Ikin  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  accidental  effedl  of  nervous  or 
fpafmodic  colics,  owing  to  the  natural  paf- 
fages  of  the  bile  being  fo  blocked  up  by  a 
temporary  conftridlion,  that  it  is  diffufed 
over  the  furface.  This  I have  more  than 
once  obferved  in  patients  exquifitely  ner- 
vous, and  in  whom  there  was  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  fefpedl  either  abundance  of  bile,  or 
gall-flones.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fkin  and 
whites  of  the  eyes  have  loft  the  yellow  tinge, 
when  the  fpafm  being  removed,  the  bile  re- 
turned into  its  natural  courfe,  A dofe  of 

camphor 
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camphor,  or  opium  efFe6led  a cure;  whilft  a 
purge,  given  in  this  flate  of  the  organs, 
would  have  increafed  the  yellownefs. 

But  there  are  many  difeafes  accompanied 
with  a fallownefs  of  complexion,  often  mif- 
taken  for  a jaundiced  tinge;  and  this  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  perfons  who  labour 
under  a complication  of  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal fymptoms,  not  unfrequently 
complicated  with  ill-formed  gout:  fuch  per- 
fons, under  the  idea  of  being  bilious,  are 
frequently  too  bufy  with  purgatives,  for  the 
abfurd  purpofe  of  carrying  off  a caufe  which 
does  not  exift;  and  thereby  exafperate  all 
their  complaints. 

Gall-Jiones^  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  formed,  by  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  gradually  fo  congealed  as 
to  acquire  the  confiftence  of  yellow  wax. 
This  is  not  fo  frequent  a difeafe  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined;  but  it  is  eafily  diftinguiflied 
from  what  are  commonly,  but  falfely,  called 
bilious  cafes,  from  the  exquifite  and  intole- 
rable pains  at  the  pit  of  the  flomach;  whilft 
the  gall-ftones  block  up  the  paffage  from  the 
gall-bladder.  But  this  terrible  evil  is  not 

C always 
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always  accompanied  with  a bilious  tinge  of 
the  Ikin,  which  is  indeed  often  accidental, 
and  uncon neffed  with  any  fault  of  the  bile. 

Even  difeafes  of  the  liver  ifelf  the  organ 
which  prepares  this  humour,  do  not,  ftriclly 
fpeaking,  deferve  the  name  of  bilious for 
yellownefs  of  the  Ikin,  or  a difcharge  of  bile, 
are  only  accidental  circumftances;  and  fome 
of  the  moft  inveterate  difeafes  of  this  organ 
take  place  without  either. 

A bitter  tafte  of  the  mouth,  a brownifli 
lift  on  the  tongue,  a ficknefs,  and  fenfe  of 
oppreflion  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  undoubted  proofs  of  offenfive 
bile  in  the  ftomach;  efpecially  if  bile  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomiting:  but  if  we  confider  the 
unnatural  medley  of  foods  which  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  rich  and  luxurious,  we  may 
readily  account  for  thefe  fymptoms,  without 
attributing  them  to  the  bile ; which,  had  it 
really  exifted  in  the  ftomach,  would  rather 
have  prevented,  by  its  aflimilating  quality, 
thofe  unnatural  ferments,  than  have  pro- 
moted them;  and  indeed  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  its  peculiar  office,  after  the  food  is  dif- 
charged  into  the  bowels. 


With 
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With  refpe6l  to  the  fuppofed  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  olfenfive  ftate  of  the  bile,  from 
its  being  difcharged  by  vomit,  this  circum- 
ifance  merits  a dilHndl  and  more  minute 
conlideration. 

Though  fome  phyficians  have  alledged 
that  bile  is  always  prefent  in  the  ftomach, 
and  that  it  is  indifpenlibly  neceffary  to  the 
digeftion  of  the  food;  yet  the  majority  have 
doubted,  and  even  denied  the  fa6l;  and  fome 
experiments  made  on  brutes,  with  an  exprefs 
intention  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  digef- 
tion, feem  to  contradict  it.  If  bile  ever  ar- 
rives at  the  ftomach,  it  mult  be  by  a per- 
verted and  retrograde  motion  of  the  bowels, 
and  contraiy  to  gravity ; which,  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  operations  of  nature,  cannot  rea- 
dily be  admitted ; for  if  the  wife  author  of  our 
being  had  intended  that  the  bile  fhould  be  de- 
pofited  in  the  ftomach,  it  might  eafily  have 
been  conveyed  diredtly  thither,  as,  it  is  faid, 
was  found  to  be  the  cafe  on  the  difledfion  of  a 
man  who  had  been  remarkable  for  a moft 
voracious  appetite,  owing,  as  it  was  fuppofed, 
to  its  being  conveyed  thither  diredlly  by  a 
duel.  Some  of  my  patients  have  alked  me 
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how  bile  fhould  be  difcharged  from  the  ftd- 
mach,  if  it  was  not  depofited  there.  The 
anfwer  is  eafy.  The  fenfation  of  ficknefs,  if 
it  be  fevere  and  permanent,  promotes  a re- 
gurgitation of  bile  into  the  ftomach,  by  in- 
verting the  periftaltic  motion  of  that  bowel 
or  inteftine  which  is  connefted  with  the 
ftomach:  and  hence  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  pure  bile  is 
difcharged  by  the  firft  effort;  but  this  is  no 
evidence  of  its  being  the  offenfive  caufe  of 
the  vomiting,  but  an  accidental  effefl;  nei- 
ther is  a copious  difcharge  of  bile  any  evi- 
dence of  its  being  in  a difeafed  ftate. 

The  moft  healthy  perfon,  on  going  to  fea, 
when  he  becomes  lick,  difcharges,  after  vari- 
ous efforts,  a great  quantity  of  bile,  and  this 
for  days  fucceffively : but  lhall  we  from 
thence  infer  that  his  bile  is  abundant  or 
acrid  ? A man  in  high  health  receives  a 
blow  on  his  head,  by  which  his  brain  is  in- 
jured; he  throws  up  green  bile:  are  we  to 
fuppofe  that  the^  bile  is  in  fault  ? Perfons 
fubje6l  to  nervous  head-achs  often  difcharge 
bile;  but  the  effect  is  accidental,  and  is  in 
no  refpe6l  conne6led  with  a fault  of  this  hu- 
mour. 
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moiir.  Perfons,  the  tone  of  whofe  flomachs 
is  much  impaired  by  intemperance,  and 
other  caufes,  after  a fevere  fit  of  heartburn, 
difcharge  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  fo  ex- 
tremely four,  as  even  to  corrode  the  throat. 
After  a few  efforts,  the  matter  thrown  up  is 
green:  this  alfois  attributed  to  bilej  though 
in  truth,  if  this  bile  had  been  prefent  in  the 
flomach,  it  would  have  neutralized  and  cor- 
re6led  this  fharp  acid  3 as  we  knov/  that  ox 
gall  mixed  with  acids  has  this  effe6t. 

To  conclude,  the  idea  of  bile  being  a pre- 
dominant caufe  of  difeafe,  is  a grofs  and 
vulgar  error  3 and  in  its  confequences  a very 
injurious  01163  and  I can,  from  long  and 
extenfive  experience,  aver,  that  thofe , evils 
v/hich  have  been  attributed  to  its  excefs, 
have  generally  refulted  from  its  deficiency 3 
and  that  the  idea  of  carrying  off  this  moff 
ufeful  and  falutary  humour,  when  it  is  al- 
ready too  fcanty,  has  been  often  produftive  of 
the  inoft  dangerous  and  fatal  confequences. 

N.  B.  In  the  Greek  language,  the  fame 
term  is  ufed  toexprefs  bile  and  anger  3 hence 
the  word  choleric  is  applied  to  perfons  of  a 
violent,  irafcible,  and  refentful  difpofition. 

C 3 Were 
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Were  the  Britifli  Fair,  efpecially  the  Fajhion- 
able^  (whofe  polhhed  education  has  a mani- 
feft  tendency  to  regulate,  if  not  almofl  anni- 
hilate, all  the  tumultuous  pailions)  apprized 
of  tins  circumftance,  they  could  not  pofTibly 
conceive,  that  any  of  their  bodily  or  mental 
evils  originated  from,  or  were  connected 
with  an  excefs  of  gall  or  bik'^  and  inftead  of 
continuing  to  adopt  it  as  a fajhionahle  difeafe^ 
they  would  refign  it  to  the  nymphs  of  St, 
Giles’s  and  Billingfgate* 


ESSAY  II. 

The  DANGEROUS  Effects  of  HOT  a?id 
CROUDED  Rooms, 

CHAP.  I, 

IRE  is  an  element,  the  nature  of  which, 


notwithftanding  the  numerous  experi- 
ments and  painful  refearches  of  philofophers 
and  chymifts,  is  but  imperfe£lly  underftood. 
It  is  the  moft  univerlid  principle,  and  the 
moft  powerful  agent,  in  nature,  as  it  pervades 
^11  bodies,  and  refides  in  a certain  degree  iu 
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the  coldefl:  heat  and  flame  being  only  ef- 
fedls  of  its  activity,  and  cold  of  its  quiefeent 
ffate,  in  thofe  bodies. 

When  united  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flammability, which  refides  in  many  bodies, 
thofe  bodies,  when  fire  adls  upon  them, 
burfl:  out  into  flame  j and  this  flame  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  external  air:  which  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  enter  copioufly  into  the  compo- 
fltion  of  thofe  bodies  during  their  Hate  of 
combuftion. 

Though  all  bodies  in  nature  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  flame,  yet  all  are  of  heat,  in 
Tarious  degrees,  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  denfity. 

The  effedls  of  heat  on  animal  bodies  are 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  other  circumftances  not  yet  well  afeer- 
tained.  In  a moderate  degree,  it  creates  an 
agreeable  fenfation  in  the  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contadf,  quickens  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  increafes  the  fenfibility  of 
the  body.  In  a degree  equal  to,  or  above 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  firfl:  excites  and  in- 
creafes the  powers  of  the  circulation  ^ but 
ultimately  weakens  and  deprefles  them; 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  that  bakers,  blackfmiths,  manu- 
fa6lurers  of  glafs,  &c.  are  oppreffed,  and 
eventually  much  weakened,  by  the  heat  of 
their  furnaces,  &c.j  and  wc  know  that  excefs 
of  heat  alone  produces  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  fevers  j and  that,  when  the  impreflions 
of  cold  fucceed  thofe  of  heat,  a variety  of 
difeafes  are  produced,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  each,  and  other  circumftances. 

This  fubjedl  will  be  confidered  more  fully 
in  the  next  chapter. 


Effects  of  Noxious  air. 

HIS  term,  when  applied  to  air,  im-r 


plies,  that  it  is  injurious  to  animal 
life.  The  mafs  of  air  which  furrounds  this 
globe  to  a confiderable  height,  and  which  is 
called  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  be  a com- 
pound of  pure  air  blended  with  a very  large 
proportion  of  exhalations  from  animals,  ve- 
getables, minerals,  and  metals;  and  there- 
fore muft  be  more  or  lefs  impure  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  thefe 
exhalations. 

As  we  are  conftantly  and  neceflarily  re- 
ceiving a column  of  this  air  into  our  lungs, 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance  that  it  fhould  be  as  free  from 
impurity  as  polTible,  (for  impure  it  always  is 
in  fome  degree)  becaufe,  when  highly  conta- 
minated, it  is  fatal  j as  is  evident  from  the 
effedls  of  burning  charcoal,  experiments  with 
the  air-pump,  &c. 

The  effe61:s  of  impure  air  on  the  body  are 
various,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  im-r 
purity.  The  perfon  who  remains  for  fome 
time  in  foul  air  becomes  uneafy  and  lan- 
guid, with  head-ach,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fenfe  of  oppreffion  about  the  heart,  cold 
fweat,  fainting,  &c. 

Thefe  effe6ls  ffiew  that  the  lungs  are  un- 
able to  adm.it  or  difcharge  the  air  with  their 
ufual  freedom;  that  the  powers  of  the  heart 
and  circulation  are  weakened;  the  energy  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  depreffed  and  almoft  fuf- 
pended ; and  that  life  will  foon  be  totally 
extinguifhed. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  enquire  what 
are  the  chief  caufcs  of  thefe  effects;  that 
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we  may  avoid,  or  in  fome  meafure  coun* 
tera6l  them. 

1 ft.  Heat  in  excefs  is  the  caufe  of  much 
inconvenience  and  danger,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  chapter,  even  when 
it  is  not  combined  with  any  other  noxious 
qualities.  In  no  city  or  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  are  thefe  evils  fo  frequently  or  fe- 
verely  felt  as  at  Bath  ^ furrounded  as  it  is  by 
hills,  the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  rendered 
more  warm  and  moift  by  the  fteams  from 
tlie  hot  baths,  and  the  fmoke  from  the  nu- 
merous fires.  This  atmofphere  is  more 
ftagnant,  or  lefs  frequently  changed  here 
than  in  cities  fituated  on  plains;  and  when 
changed,  it  is  but  partially  fo;  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  rufhing  into  and  through  the 
ftreets,  in  eddies,  efpecially  from  the  weft 
and  northern  points : hence  it  is  a general 
complaint  that  Bath  is  more  windy  than  any 
other  place. 

This  city  being  much  reforted  to,  moft  of 
thehoufes  are  occupied  by  ftrangers ; fo  that 
conftant  fires  in  almoft  every  apartment, 
render  the  houfes  exceedingly  hot;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  heat  of  the  party  walls,  which 

is 
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IS  fometimes  almoft  intolerable  in  bed-cham- 
bers, efpecially  if  the  beds  are  placed  near 
thofe  walls. 

The  public  rooms,  though  lofty  and  fpa- 
cious,  are  neverthelefs  rendered  very  hot  by 
the  numerous  fires,  and  the  great  number  of 
candies;  but  efpecially  by  the  croud  of  peo- 
ple who  refort  to  them ; but  the  evil  is  much 
increafed  by  the  frequency  of  private  routes, 
where  fmall  rooms  are  filled  by  a croud 
of  perfons.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  ftrangers  almofl  gene- 
rally complain  of  having  caught  cold  on 
their  coming  to  Bath  ; and  invalids  are  not 
only  thereby  interrupted  in  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  but  their  healths  are  much  impaired; 


* It  has  been  to  me  matter  of  great  furprife,  that  in  this  city,  where 
the  public  rooms  are  fo  commodious,  people  of  fafhion  Ihould  counte- 
nance private  meetings  or  routes,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the  public 
inllitutions,  but  manifeftly,  of  their  own  healths.  Some  wicked  wags 
have  occalionally  related  fuch  circumftances  of  the  ludicrous  and 
laughable  diftrefles  which  have  occurred  at  thofe  meetings,  as  would 
have  afforded  our  late  Ariftophanes  ample  materials  for  a farce:  It 
is  my  duty  to  attend  folely  to  the  very  ferious  confequences  which  re- 
fult  from  fuch  meetings. 

In  London,  the  praftice  of  giving  routes  is  more  wairantable,  not 
only  bccaufe  there  are  few,  if  any,  public  card-roomsj  and  the  private 
apartments  are  much  more  fpacious  and  airy  than  our  dining-rooms 
and  parlours  here ; not  to  mention  the  bed-chambers,  clofets,  and 
(upboards,  into  which  the  company  are  crammed. 


and 
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and  coughs,  rheumatifms,  and  fevers,  are 
fuperadded  to  their  other  maladies. 

Thefe  evils  are  not  obviated  by  the  ufe  of 
chairs  or  other  carriages.  The  common 
chairs,  foaked  by  the  rains  and  night-dews 
to  which  they  are  perpetually  expofed,  in-^ 
ftead  of  affording  a proper  defence  again  ft 
the  outward  air,  contribute  rather  to  in- 
creafe  the  evil;  nor  are  gentlemen’s  car- 
riages much  lefs  inconvenient;  for  befides 
their  being  expofed  in  open  ftieds,  where  not 
only  the  leather  but  the  lining  muft  una- 
voidably contraft  and  retain  damps,  perfons 
who  pafs  from  a hot  room,  through  cold 
and  long  paffages,  into  the  open  air,  and 
from  thence  to  their  carriages,  are  fubjeft 
to  be  inftantaneoufly  chilled  by  the  hidden 
tranfition  from  fuffocating  heat  to  piercing 
cold. 

2dly.  T^ainted  or  impure  Air. 

To  the  philofophical  experiments  and  re- 
fearches  of  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, employed  in  difcovering  the  nature  and 
properties  of  fa6litious  airs,  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

qualities. 
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qualities,  and  relative  degrees  of  purity  of 
the  atmofpheric  air. 

This  air,  of  which  it  is  faid  not  above 
one-fixth  is  really  pure,  is  a very  heteroge- 
neous mafs,  the  greateft  proportion  of  which 
is  really  inimical  to  animal  life. 

Befide  this  general  fource  of  contamina- 
tion, the  breath  and  perfpiration  of  the  hu- 
man body  taint  the  air  we  breathe  fo  much, 
that  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  each  perfon 
deftroys  the  vivifying  principle  of  a gallon  of 
air  in  a minute j and  hence  the  necellity  of 
frequently  ventilating  and  renewing  the  air 
of  our  apartments,  efpecially  if  fmall  and 
crouded. 

Of  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effe6ls  of 
ftagnant  and  tainted  air,  many  inftances  are 
recorded.  Not  to  mention  the  memorable 
inftance  of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  others 
occurred  fome  years  ago  at  the  affizes  at 
Oxford,  and  lately  in  the  aflembly-room  at 
Edinburgh  j in  both  which  inftances  the  ail* 
became  fo  foul,  as  to  threaten  the  immediate 
deftruction  of  every  perfon  prefent.  But 
foul  air  does  not  only  weaken  the  fprings  of 

life, 
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life,  but  generates  the  moft  malignant  and 
contagious  difeafes.-J- 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  clofe  and  damp 
cells  of  our  county  jails,  the  air  is  fo  noxious 
as  to  engender  a malignant  fever,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  for  one  convidl  that  is  executed, 
three  die  of  the  jail  diftemper.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  alfo,  that  unlefs  hofpitals  are  very  ju- 
dicioufly  conftrudfed,  and  conftantly  venti- 
lated, a much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
patients  recover,  than  of  thofe  who  occupy 
feparate  apartments  in  private  houfes. 

But  independently  of  thefe  and  many 
other  well- vouched  fadls,  a fimple  experiment 
will  afford  a pofitive  proof  of  what  is  now 
alledged. 

The  moft  neat  and  delicate  perfon,  after 
having  paffed  the  night  in  his  bed-chamber, 
does  not,  when  he  awakes,  difcover  any  of- 
fenfive  fmell  in  his  room:  but  if  he  quits  it 
for  a few  minutes,  and  returns  to  it,  after 
having  been  in  the  open  air,  and  before  frefh 
air  has  been  admitted,  he  will  quickly  dif- 
cern  an  efl'ential  difference. 

-j-  A phllofophical  critic  may  alledge  that  I Iiere  confound  the  or- 
dinary contamination  of  the  air  with  fpecific  contagion ; but  in  a 
treatiie  of  this  kind,  accurate  difcrimination  is  not  neceffary. 

The 
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The  fame  happens  in  public  and  crouded 
rooms  j but  as  the  offenfive  impreffion  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  blended  effluvia 
from  the  fires,  lights,  and  perfumes,  (the 
latter  of  which  by  the  bye  are  not  very  fa- 
lutary)  the  experiment  would  not  be  fo 
decifive. 

If  thefe  evils  arife.from  ftagnant  air  in 
apartments  frequented  by  the  opulent,  nice, 
and  elegant,  who  have  the  means  and  dilpo- 
fition  to  promote  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs^ 
how  much  more  injurious  muft  ffagnantair 
be  in  the  hovels  of  the  indigent,  who  are 
deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences,  and  many 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life  ! 

I fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  briefly  and 
intelligibly  as  poffible,  the  reafon  why  the 
effluvia  from  human  bodies  are  fo  injurious 3 
as  fuch  explanation  will  point  out  the  means 
of  leflening,  though  perhaps  not  totally  ob- 
viating the  evil. 

Many  of  the  organs  which  compofe  our 
wonderfully  complicated  frame  are  em- 
ployed in  difcharging  particles  of  our  food, 
or  of  the  confliituent  parts  of  our  bodies, 
which  by  the  various  exercife  of  its  func- 
tions 
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tions  are  become  ufelefs;  and,  if  retained, 
would  neceflarily  become  very  noxious,  and 
the  caufes  of  many  difeafes.  Many  of  thofe 
difcharges,  efpecially  from  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  lungs,  are,  even  in  the 
moft  healthy  and  delicate  perfons,  in  a ftate 
not  very  remote  from  putrefaftion^  but  in 
perfons  labouring  under  difeafe,  they  are  of  a 
ftill  more  noxious  nature ^ and  hence  two 
hints  are  fuggeded,  viz.  that  perfons  in  health 
are  not  benefited  by  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed 
with  invalids ; and . that  it  is  peculiarly  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  the  apartments  of  the  fick 
well  aired  and  ventilated;  and  their  apparel, 
efpecially  their  linen,  frequently  changed. 

It  is  fuppofed,  and  I believe  juftly,  that 
more  of  the  offenfive  particles  of  our  bodies 
are  fwept  off  by  the  air  received  into  the 
lungs,  than  from  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body  befides;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
air  we  breathe  is  fo  foon  contaminated,  - and 
rendered  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  life;  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  air  being  lefs  pure 
previoufly  to  its  being  infpired ; becaufe, 
thus  tainted,  it  is  fooner  faturated  with  the 
noxious  matter  it  takes  up  in  the  air  cells 

of 
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of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  carries  off  a 
fmaller  proportion  in  a given  time. 

There  is  another  fource  of  tainted  or  im- 
pure air,  (beiides  many  others  which'I  fliall 
not  enumerate)  viz.  burning  fuel  of  every 
kind.  That  charcoal  taints  the  air,  has 
long  been  known  to  medical  men ; but  it 
has  not  been  fo  generally  fufpedled,  that 
candles,  lamps,  wood,  turf,  and  coal  fires, 
foul  the  air  of  the  apartments  in  which  they 
are  burned.  An  eminent  and  very  ingeni- 
ous phyfician  of  this  city  J has,  by  applying 
Dr.  Priestley’s  teft,  found  that  the  fumes 
of  burning  wood  taint  the  air  more  than 
thofe  of  coal,  and  charcoal  more  than  either; 
and  that  the  fmoke  of  tallow  candles  is  more 
injurious  than  that  of  wax  or  fpermaceti. 

That  gentleman  difcovered  alfo  that  the 
human  breath  tainted  the  air  more  confide- 
;rably  in  the  afternoon,  than  in  the  rnorn- 
;ing : but  that  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  paint,  and  of  flowers,  on  the  teft,  were 
lefs  apparent  than  might  have  been  expedled, 
confidering  how  noxious  both  are  to  the 
human  body. 


X Dr.  Falconer. 
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Fire  has,  in  general,  been  deemed  a puri- 
fier of  air,  and  under  certain  circumftances 
it  may  be  fo  in  a relative  degree  : by  diflipa- 
ting  the  moifture  of  cold  and  damp  places, 
and,  by  rarefying  the  column  of  air  within 
its  influence,  favour  the  admiflion  of  colder 
and  denfer  air. 

When  Hippocrates  was  confulted  concern- 
ing the  befl:  means  of  preventing  the  propa- 
gation of  a contagious  difeafe  (perhaps  the 
plague)  which  infefted  a part  of  Greece;  he 
advifed  that  large  fires  might  be  made  in  a 
narrow  pafs  formed  by  adjoining  mountains, 
for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  air.  But  it 
is  to  be  doubted  how  far  the  expedient 
would  avail;  as  the  rarefadlion  produced  by 
the  heat,  would  as  readily  favour  a torrent 
of  infected  air  from  one  quarter,  as  of  purer 
air  from  the  other. 

Burning  bodies  certainly  abforb  a large 
quantity  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  pureft,  as  it  is  a more 
fuitable  pabulum;  but  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  alfo  throw  off  a very  large  portion  1 
• of  inflammable  air,  by  which  the  atmofpheric  ( 
air  is  tainted:  So  that  fires  and  all  other  t 

burning 
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burning  bodies  injure  the  air,  not  only  by 
confuming  the  purer  part,  but  by  throwing 
off  foul  air. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that 
a variety  of  circumftances  confpire,  even  in 
our  private  habitations  and  apartments,  to 
weaken,  and  almoft  infenfibly  undermine  the 
fprings  of  life^  but  in  public  meetings  and 
private  routs,  the  evils  ariling  from  large 
fires,  numerous  lights,  and  crouded  rooms, 
are  proportionably  increafed. 

A circumftance  which  occurred  about  two 
years  ago  fir  ft  induced  me  to  offer  my  opi^ 
nion  on  this  fubjeft. 

A young  lively  woman,  who  came  hither 
to  put  herfelf  under  my  care,  gave  a rout, 
and  infilled  I ftiould  be  of  the  party.  The 
room  was  fmall,  and  the  company  very  nu- 
merous. We  had  not  been  long  feated  at 
the  card  tables,  before  a young  m^n,  my 
partner,  after  having  undergone  various 
changes  of  countenance,  fell  into  a fwoon. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  afford  him 
frefti  air,  and  my  patient,  who  was  a deli- 
cate invalid,  was  much  injured  by  the  fudden 
expofure  to  the  current  of  cold  air.  Plow 
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the  reft  of  the  company  were  affe6led,  I had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing;  but  my  own 
feelings  and  fufferings  for  many  hours  after 
I retired,  convinced  me  of  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  fuch  meetings. 

On  declaring,  a few  days  after,  to  one  of 
my  brethren,  a man  of  humour,  my  refolu- 
tion  of  writing  a bitter  Philippic  againft 
routs;  he  archly  replied,  “ Let  them  alone, 
“ Dodfor,  how  otherwife  could  twenty-fx 
“ phyficians  fubfift  in  this  place?” 

I proceed  now  to  point  out  the  means  by 
which  thefe  evils  are  to  be  obviated. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a felf-evident  pro- 
pofition,  that  as  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  very  injurious  to  the  human  frame, 
efpecially  if  they  rapidly  fucceed  each  other; 
fo  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  wifh  to 
preferve  health,  to  endeavour  to  eftablifli  fuch 
an  equality  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
they  breathe,  as  to  avoid  an  excefs  of  either. 

The  public  rooms  of  this  city,  though 
very  fpacious  and  lofty,  are,  however,  fo 
heated  by  fires,  lights,  and  a croud  of  com- 
pany, as  to  be  very  injurious  to  thofe  who 
frequent  them.  On  the  ball  nights  one 
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door  of  the  ball  room  is  generally  left  open, 
and  the  chimneys  afford  a vent,  in  fome 
desrree,  to  the  foul  and  rarefied  air.  But 
this  is  not  fufficient,  as  is  manifefi:  to  the 
feelings  of  every  perfon  on  pafiing  into 
them  from  the  outer  rooms.  Thofe  v^'ho 
frequent  the  card  rooms  have  not  even  the 
benefit  of  an  open  door,  unlefs  when  per- 
fons  pafs  and  repafs,  when  the  cold  air 
rufliing  in  by  ftarts  and  intervals,  is  more 
-hurtful  than  beneficial. 

I would  therefore  propofe  that  the  cafe- 
inents  of  all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  of 
private  houfes,  lhall  be  fo  conftrudted,  as 
that  the  upper  divifion  lhall  Hide  down,  and 
that  a certain  portion  of  them,  according  as 
the  room  is  more  or  lefs  crouded,  be  always 
kept  open.  By  thus  promoting  a free  and 
conhant  circulation  of  air  in  every  apart- 
_ment,  whether  occupied  or  not,  the  internal 
and  external  air  becomes  nearly  of  equal 
temperatures  the  foul  air  which  is  generated 
in  clofe  unoccupied  chambers,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  walls  and  furniture,  will  be 
carried  off  before  it  is  accumulated,  and  the 
ufual  practice  of  airing  rooms,  by  opening 

the 
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the  windows,  and  warming  them  with  fires, 
will  be  lefs,  if  at  all  ne'celTary. 

This  opening  of  the  windows  being,  even 
in  private  houfes,  much  above  the  level  of 
our  bodies,  obviates  the  objedfion  of  its  be- 
ing injurious,  by  expoling  us  to  a current 
of  air. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  unlefs  the  wind 
fets  ftrongly  from  the  quarter  oppofite  to 
the  open  windows,  the  rarefied  and  foul 
air,  rufliing  through  thofe  apertures,  coun- 
teradts  and  refills  the  column  of  cold  air. 
This  is  evident  from  a fimple  experiment. 
Apply  a burning  candle  to  the  upper  crevice . 
of  the  door  of  a heated  room,  the  flame 
will  tend  outwards;  if  to  the  bottom  cre- 
vice, inwards;  a proof  that  whilfl:  the  heated 
and  foul  air  ruflies  out  at  the  upper  crevice, 
the  colder  and  purer  air  enters  below. — 
Hence  the  impropriety  of  double  doors,  li- 
nings, liftings,  and  fand-bags,  all  which,  by 
preventing  fome  degree  of  ventilation,  con- 
tribute to  the  evil  which  I wifh  to  obviate. 

A thermometer  placed  in  public  rooms, 
and  the  fitting  rooms  of  private  houfes, 
would  regulate  the  degree  of  heat,  which  in 
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the  winter  ought  rarely  to  exceed  58  or  60 
degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer  j whereas 
when  this  tell:  is  applied  in  heated  and 
crouded  rooms,  it  is  found  to  exceed  it  con- 
liderably. 

A lady  of  this  city,  who  confulted  me, 
had  the  cafements  of  her  apartments  altered 
in  the  manner  I have  fuggeftedi  and  has 
been  benefited  by  the  experiment. 

It  is  obvious,  that  by  thefe  expedients  for 
regulating  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  we  fhould 
not  only  breathe  a purer  air,  but,  in  a great 
meafure,  avoid  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  rufhing  from  heated  rooms  into  cold  air; 
the  difference  being,  in  frofly  weather,  often 
between  50  and  60  degrees. 

All  perfons,  but  efpecially  invalids,  when 
they  go  into  a clofe  room  from  the  open  air, 
ought  not  to  approach  the  fire  immediately; 
but  if  cold,  bring  themfelves  gradually  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
which  ought  rarely  to  exceed  60.  If  from 
infpecling  the  thermometer,  which  ought  to 
hang  at  fome  diflance  from  the  fire,  it  is 
found  to  be  confiderably  higher,  the  fire 
ought  to  be  leffened,  or  more  of  the  upper 
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falhes  opened.  By  fuch  precaution,  they 
will  not  only  avoid  the  debilitating  efFefts  of 
a fudden  tranfition  from  extreme  cold  to 
'great  heat,  but  be  lefs  affected  by  the  foul 
air  thrown  off  by  the  burning  fuel.  For 
this  reafon  I am,  from  what  I remarked  in 
traverfing  the  continents  of  Europe  'and 
' America,  convinced,  that  ftoves  are  prefer- 
able to  open  grates,  not  only  becaufe  they 
diffufe  the  heat  more  equally;  but  carry  off 
the  inflammable  air  extricated  by  the  Are. ' 

I fhall  clofe  this  chapter  with  fome-"  re- 
marks on  our  fleeping  apartments. 

If  we' allow  only  eight  hours  in  the  tv\’’enty- 
four  to  fleep;  though  many  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  invalids,  fpend  many  more  hours  in 
their  bed-chambers,  wefhall  find  that  during 
more  than  one-third  of  our  time,  we  breathe 
the  fame  ffagnant  impure  air,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  effluvia. 

Thole  who  have  not  experienced  the  be- 
nefits refulting  from  the  expedients  I lhali 
propofe,  are  not  confcious  of  the  evils  which 
proceed  from  fleeping  in  confined  and  fmall 
bed-chambers.  But  from  the  iriftances  of 
the  fatal  effedls  of  air  contaminated  in  a 
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high  degree,  already-mentioned,  there  is  the 
ftrongeft  preiumption  that  in  a lower  degree 
the  effe6ls,  though  more  infidious,  mull  ne- 
verthelefs  be  vei'7  injurious. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  as  a collateral 
proof,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  lively  and  alert 
in  a pure  air;  and  Dr. Priestley  tells  us, 
that  his  feelings  and  breathing  were  remark- 
ably pleafant  when  he  breathed  that  kind  of 
i^6fitk>us-  air  wniHi  he-' calls  deplogifticated, 
and  which  is  much 'purer  than  "the  common 
atmofpheric  air;  The  inference  is  obvious. 

I would  therefore,  not  only  from  long 
perfonal  experience,  but  the  information  df 
others  to  whoral  iiave  recommended  it,  ad- 
vife,  that  not  only  invalids,  but-perfons'-ih 
health,  admit  a free  circulation  of  air  in 
their  bed-chambers,  by  various  ways,  and  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  and  other  circumftances. 

During  the  warm  clofe  weather  of  the 
fummer  and  autumnal  months,  the  chamber 
door  may  be  left  open  for  a few  nights ; af- 
terwards a part  of  the  fafhmay  be  left  open; 
but  the  current  of  air  intercepted  by  the 
fhutter:  and  as  theperfon  becomes  more  ha- 
bituated 
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bituated  to  free  air,  the  fliutter  alfo  may  be 
left  open,  and  the  current  prevented  by  drop^ 
ping  a window  curtain  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a window  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment  may  be  left  open,  as  alfo 
the  door  of  communication  j opening  or 
clofing  the  fliutter,  according  as  the  wind 
does  or  does  not  blow  diredfly  from  that 
quarter.  Chimney  boards,  as  very  great  im- 
pediments to  a free  circulation,  ought  "never 
to  be  admitted  in  any  apartment. 

Thick  curtains  clofely  drawn  around  the 
bed  are  very  injurious j becaufe  they  not 
only  confine  the  effluvia  thrown  off  from^our 
bodies  whilff*in  bed,  but  intercept  the  cur- 
rent of  pure  air. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  by  the  admiffion 
of  cold  air,  perfons,  efpecially  invalids,  would 
be  apt  to  catch  cold^  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
but  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  I aver, 
that  difeafes  from  this  caufe  generally  pro- 
ceed from  perfons  being  expofed  to  cold  after 
being  previoufly  much  heated:  and  fo  far  is 
exceffive  warmth  from  being  conducive  to 
the  cure  of  colds,  and  their  many  dangerous 
confequences,  tliat  they  are  always  exafpe- 
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rated  by  hot  clofe  apartments,  and  hot  regi- 
men ^ and  therefore  the  beft  means  of  pre- 
venting difeafes  from  cold,  is  to  avoid  the 
contrary  extreme. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  a window  open 
in  the  bed-chamber  or  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of 
fuffering  by  a current  of  air  being  immedi- 
ately directed  upon  them  whilft  in  bed;  be- 
caufe,  if  the  upper  fafh  be  open,  the  current 
will  be  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the 
bed;  but  if  the  lower  falh  be  open,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  draw  fo  much  of  the  bed  curtain 
as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  upon 
the  perfon  in  bed.  But  the  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  from  fuch  current  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  if  the  head  and  body  are 
properly  covered,  there  is  no  hazard ; and 
one  advantage  of  thus  admitting  air  is,  that 
perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  very 
warm,  will  by  this  expedient  find  themfelves 
much  lefs  oppreffed,  and  heated  by  a load  of 
bed-clothes ; as  the  lungs,  like  the  funnel  of 
a ftove,  difcharge  the  heated  and  foul  air  by 
means  of  the  cool  air  admitted  by  every  in- 
fpiration. 
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It  may  alfo,be  :alledged,  that  from  the  .ex- 
periments of  Dr.  iNGENHouz/.night  air  is 
noxious  j as  vegetables  in  a.growing  .ftate 
throw  off  in  the  fliade,  a: great  quantity  of 
noxious - air.  But  'allowing  .ther  'jrefult  of! 
-thefe  experinnlents  to  be  fuch  as  the  Do6lor 
. has'  related,  ipmay  indeed.be  an  olyeffioa  to 
keeping  dowers  in  our  apartments,  biit  none 
to  the  night  air  in:  lafgercities;>where’najve- 
getation  goes-on.ei  /fi;  ■ jc'  ; 

It;  will  be  expefted , thatdnftead  :of:af guing 
'"from  general  principles,  I iliould  adduce  in- 
ftances  of  the  fafetyjand  utility  ^odthis  innp- 
r vation  > . and  the  .expedtation  is  . reafbnable : 
-but  it  would  fwell  this  .effay  too  imuch  to 
enter  into  numerous  and  minute  details;:] 
fliall  however  mention  a few  circumflances, 
which  will,  I hope,  cany  conviftioii.  along 
with  them. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that,  in  ge- 
neral, fuch  perfons.  as  are  precluded,  by  ne- 
ceffity,  from  the  indulgence  of  warm  anc 
clofe  rooms ; ^and  are  deprived  even.. of  .the 
benefit  of  comfortable  firing,  are  more  hardy, 
and  enjoy  firmeri  health,  than  theii opulent  ., 
though  no  habits  of  living  can  afford  an 
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entire  exehiption  from  difeafe.  Hence  it  is 
:that  though,  indigence,  and  pinching  want, 
:in  many  of  the  lower  rank  of  every  fociety, 
is  a grievous  relative  evil  j yet  affluence  and 
iluxurious  indulgence  expofe  us  to  diftrelTes 
of  a different  kind,  and  there  is  nearly  a* 
■compenfation  throughout,  the  balance  being 
:rather  in  favour  of  the  middle  rank  in  every 
ifociety. 

Of  the  fafety  of  the  praflice  I recommend, 
:my  own  family  affords  a manifeff  proof; 
nor  have  I ever  heard  that  any  of  my  friends 
or  patients  who  have  made  the  experiment, 
have  had  any  reafon  to  repent  it,  but  the 
reveiffe. 

About  lixteen  years  ago  I attended  the 
late  Sir  John  Aftley,  whilft  he  refided  on 
his  eftate  at  Everley  in  Wiltfflire.  This  old 
gentleman,  then  above  8o,  lay,  during  the 
fevereft  part  of  the  winter,  in  a room  with- 
out fire,  and  a bed  without  curtains,  and 
every  morning  plunged  into  the  cold  bath  ; 
and  had  he  not,  from  a fpirit  of  obftinacy, 
neglected  and  mifmanaged  himfelf  when  la- 
bouring under  a complaint  not  dangerous  in 
its  nature,  he  might  have  furvived  feveral 
years  longer. 
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That  the  admiffion  of  cold  air  into  bed- 
chambers is  of  ufe  in  preferving  health, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  read 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter;  for  if 
foul  air  weakens  and  deftroys  the  fprings  of 
dife,  pure  air  muft  neceffarily  fupport  and 
invigorate  them. 

If  at  any  time  I negledt  to  admit  air  into 
my  bed-chamber,  before  I go  to  bed,  my 
night  is  fpent  uncomfortably,  I am  hot  and 
feverifh,  and  I awake  diflreffed  by  head-ach, 
and  other  difagreeable  feelings.  This  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  habit ; but  it  affords 
an  irrefragable  proof,  that  cool  and  pure  air 
is  more  friendly  to  the  human  fyftem,  than 
our  being  immerfed  for  many  hours  in  the 
hot  and  putrefeent  vapours  exhaled  from  our 
own  bodies. 

Impure  air  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the 
nervous  fyftem : it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  the 
general  habit,  and  increafes  the  irritability  of 
the  body. 

On  converfing  with  a fenfible  and  ingeni- 
ous gentleman^  on  this  fubje6t,  he  informed 

Mr.  LtJCAS,  of  the  York  Hotel  at  Bath. If  an  Univeriity 

f(Jycation,  very  refpeflable  family  connexions,  urbanity  of  manners 
and  integrity  of  heart,  conftitute  a gentleman,  no  man  has  a higher 
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me  that  he  had  for  many  years  laboured 
under  a complication  of  nervous  fymptoms, 
for  which  he  had  obtained  no  relief  from 
medicine.  He  at  length  determined  to  try 
the  elfe6ls  of  ventilating  his  chamber  in  the 
manner  I have  mentioned;  and  has  been 
benefited  thereby  beyond  expeftation. 

On  my  communicating  thefe  remarks  to 
an  eminent  phyfician  here,  he  favoured  me 
with  the  following  letter: 

“ I do  not  wifh  to  have  my  name  men- 
“ tioned  in  the  detail  of  my  cafe;  it  will  be- 
fufhcient  to  fay,  that  having  for  many 
“ years  been  oecafionally  fubjedf  to  palpita- 
tions  of  the  heart,  Ihortnefs  of  breathing, 
“ great  anxiety  and  deprelTion  of  fpirits,  uni- 
“ verfal  tremor,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the 
“ kind,  ufually  called  nervous;  after  trial  of 
many  medicines  of  the  antifpafmodic  kind, 
“ I found  nothing  fo  effe6lual  as  a ftridt  at- 
tention  to  preferving  a due  temperature  of 
“ body  during  the  night,  at  which  time  the 
‘‘  above  fymptoms  were  mod:  apt  to  recur. 


cJaim  to  that  character  than  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lucas. Many 

years  ago  I kne’ar  the  brother  of  an  Engiifti  Peer  in  the  fame  rank  of 
life,  and  with  fimilar  qualifications, 
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“’In  order  to  preferve  this  temperature,  I 
“ found  it  neceffary  to  ufe  only  a moderately 
thin  quilt  in  the  fummer,  with  an  addition 
“ of  a moderately  warm  blanket  in  the  win- 
“ ter,  and  no  fire  in  the  room;  one  window 
“ of  which  was  kept  open  all  night  in  the 
“ fummer,  and  the  whole  of  the  day  in  cold 
“ weather.  This  regimen  produced  found 
“ and  refrefhing  deep,  and  almoft  an  entire 
exemption  from  many  troublefome  fymp- 
“ toms  of  a fimilar  kind  that  frequently  came 
“ on  in  the  day  time.” 

Other  inftances  have  occurred  to  me  of  a 
fimilar  kind;  but  not  fo  decifive  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  pradlice. 

Many  perfons  who  labour  under  chronic 
difeafes,  are  diftrefled  by  an  irregular  fever, 
which,  from  the  impure  air  they  breathe  for 
many  hours  in  bed,  is  mod:  troublefome  in 
the  night.  I know,  from  experience,  that 
it  is  much  abated,  and  fometimes  entirely 
removed,  by  the  admiffion  of  cool  air ; and 
the  d umbers  of  the  invalid  become  lefs  in- 
terrupted, and  much  more  refrediing.  To 
fuch  as  labour  under  catarrhal  coughs,  which 
often  terminate  in  confumption,  to  fuch  alfo 
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as  labour  under  this  difeafe  in  an  advanced 
Hate,  and  to  the  aflhmatic,  this  mode  has 
been  fingularly  beneficial.  ' 

To  conclude j I can  Venture  to  affirm, 
that,  by  a cautious  ufe  of  the  expedients  I 
have  recommended,  difeafes  may  often  be 
prevented,  and  invalids  frequently  relieved. 


HIS  term,  in  medical  language,  figni- 


fies  the  regulation  of  various  circum- 
ftances  refpecting  thofe' modes  of  life,  by 
which  health  may  be  preferved  or  reftored. 

The  objecls  of  regimen,-  are  refidence  or 
habitation, — diet, — exercife,  and  reft,  which 
include  fleeping  and  waking, — clothing,  and 
the  palfions  of  the  mind. 

Thefe  have  been  by  phyficians  denomi- 
nated non-naturals becaufe,  when  abufed, 
they  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  have  'adiredt 
tendency  to  produce  or  increafe  difeafe; 
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but  when  properly  regulated,  they  become 
friendly  to  our  nature,  and  contribute  not 
only  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  but  to 
the  cure  of  difeafes.'^ 

Many  voluminous  treatifes  have  been 
-written  on  this  fubje6l:  I believe,  hov/ever, 
that  in  the  following  chaptei's,  I have  not 
omitted  any  circumftances  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  information,  either  of  invalids, 
or  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  difpofed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  invaluable  bleffing  of  health. 

Regimen  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches;  viz. 

j/?.  That  which  refpedls  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

2^//y.  That  which  is  adapted  to  the  remo- 
val of  occafional  difeafes. — And 

The  regimen  which  may  have  a ten- 
dency to  cure  or  alleviate  inveterate  or  here- 
ditary difeafes. 

In  thefe  three  points  of  view  I Ihall  con- 
fider  Diet:  My  remarks  on  this,  and  other 

* Medicine  has  fometiines  been  ranked  among  the  non-naturals, 
and  indeed  I have  often  found  it  to  be  fulficiently  unnatural : But 
the  good  old  ;zo»-«fl/«r«/praaice  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  fvvIlKnf 
gallons  of  diet  drink,  every  fpring  and  fall,  is  now  cut  of  fajhicn 
It  muent  out  with  the  worthy  race  of  Lady  Bountiful's,  together  witf 
cowflip  wine,  and  plague  water. 
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parts  of  regimen,  will  be  chiefly  the  refult 
of  my  own  experience  j which,  from  aflidu- 
ous  attention,  has  been  very  extenfive. 

It  has  been  very  generally  acknowledged, 
that,  in  many  inftances,  regimen  may  be 
more  efleftual  than  even  medicine  itfelf : 
it  is  at  leafl:  true,  that  medicine  owes  much 
of  its  fuccefs  to  a correfponding  regimen. 

It  muft  however  be  confefled,  that,  fo  far 
as  refpe6ls  the  regimen  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  much  mufl:  depend  on 
the.  conftitution  and  habits  of  life;  and  that 
no  abfolute  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

t 

Refpe6ling  the  regimen  to  be  obferved 
in  the  cure  of  occafional  difeafes;  that  mufl: 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  mufl: 
be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  attendant 
phyfician,  who  only  can  afcertain  it. 

With  regard  to  the  third  head,  where  the 
difeafe,  from  its  inveteracy,  has  become,  as  it 
were,  a part  of  the  conftitution,  I (hall  offer 
a few  remarks ; though  even  here  much  muft 
dqpend  on  conftitutional  circumftances. 

One  of  the  moft  deciflve  proofs  of  the 
efiicacy  of  regimen  is  recorded  by  the  cele- 
brated Lewis  Cornaro,  a noble  Venetian; 
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whofe  conftitution  having  fuffered,  almoft 
irreparably,  before  he  . arrived  at  his  ^ 46th 
yeai'5  did,  by  dint  of.regimen,  furmount  a 
complication  of  difeafe,  and  he  lived  almoft 
a- century.  . ■ [ , 

- Longevity,  however,. . ought  not  to  be  a 
primary  incentive  to  the  oblervance  of  regi- 
men, but  rather  an,  inducement,  .whilft  we 
do  live,  to  endeavour  ; to  poffefs  a found 
mind  in.  a healthy;  body^  a bleffing,  the 
want  of  which  camiot  he.  compeufated  by 
celebrity,  rank,  or  fortune..'.  . r 


NDER  this  head  are  included  foods, 


drinks,  and  what  may  be.  called  condi- 
ments, viz.  pickles,  fauces  and  confedlions. 

Until  our  bodies  attain  their  utmoft 
growth,  an  additional  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment  is  necefiary  for  this  purpofe;  befide 
what  is  required  for  fupplying  the  conftant 
•wafte  of  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  our 
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bodies,  incurred  not  only  by  the  exercife  of 
the  conftitutional  fiinclions ; but  by  the 
various  degrees  of  labour  we  undergo. 

Food  is  generally  divided  into  animal  and 
vegetable  j and  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  compared  with  that  of  other 
animals,  it  is  evident  that  man  was  deftined 
to  life  a mixture  of  both. 

It  would  neither  be  very  intelligible  nor 
fatisfaftory  to  the  unmedical  reader,  to  enter 
into  a fcientific  difquifition  ©n  the  nature  of 
digeftion.  It  may  juft  be  obferved,  that 
from  the  veflels  or  ftrainers  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  ftomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  there  is 
conftantly  poured  out  a variety  of  humours 
which  foften,  diflblve,  and  intimately  blend 
the  various  materials  of  our  foods,  drinks, 
&c.  both  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
with  the  affiftance  of  heat  equal  to  96  de- 
grees, reduces  them  to  ari  uniform,  liquid 
mafs  called  chyle,  which  being  conveyed  to 
the  heart,  and  there  mixed  with  the  blood, 
is  diftributed  for  the  nourifhment  of  every 
minute  fibre  of  the  body. 

Many  fpeculations  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  wonderful  procefs  of  digef- 
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tion,  none  of  which  are  quite  fatisfac- 
tory:  It  is  not  however  improbable,  that 
it  in  fome  degree  refembles  that  fermenta- 
tion by  which  wines,  beers,  cyder,  &c.  are 
prepared. 

Sect.  f.  Preventive  Diet. 

This  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted  to 
the  conftitution  and  habits  of  life. 

Perfons  who  labour  hard,  will  require 
large  fupplies  of  food,  to  compenfate  for  the 
conftant  diffipation  and  wafte  of  the  folid 
and  fluid  parts  of  the  body 3 whilfl;  the  in- 
dolent, and  fuch  perfons  as  are  full  and 
grofs,  fliould  be  much  more  fparing.  The 
quantity  taken  at  each  meal  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  our^feelings ; taking  care  always 
to  delifl:  from  eating  before  there  is  any 
fenfe  of  opprefiion:  becaufe  that  difagree- 
able  fehfation  will  undoubtedly  increafe  foon 
after  the  diffblution  of  the  aliment;  when 
from  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  food  recovers  its  elafticity,  and 
increafes  the  bulk  of  the  whole  contents, 
during  the  digeftive  fermentation. 
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Gluttony  is  fo  fordid  and  ungentlemaiily  a 
vice,  that  it  would  be  a grofs  aftront  to  fup- 
pofe  any  man  above  the  degree  of  a porter 
to  be  capable  of  it : and  yet  I fufpedt,  that 
there  are  few  perfons  in  tolerable  health, 
who  do  not  more  or  lefs  exceed  at  dinner. 
One  reafon  of  this  is,  the  fafhionable  irre- 
gularity of  our  meals;  the  interval  between 
breakfaft  and  dinner  being  fo  great,  that  we 
are  induced,  by  a keen  appetite,  to  fwallow 
the  firft  part  of  the  meal  without  its  being 
duly  mafticated  and  blended  with  the  faliva 
in  the  mouth;  a circunuftance  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  labour  of  tlie  ftomach  in  the 
work  of  digeftion. 

Another  circumftarice  . which  induces  us 
to  exceed  in  quantity,  is  variety  of  difhes; 
and  as  people  of  fortune  are  frequently 
epicures  in  fome  degree,  they  can  rarely 
refill  the  temptation  of  tailing  moll  of  the 
dilhes  at  table;  fuch  efpecialiy  as  are  ren- 
dered palatable  by  high  fauces;  and  thereby 
infenfibly  exceed  a due  mean. 

To  avoid  this  temptation  to  excefs,  there- 
fore, it  were  better  if  we  were  contented 
with  one  dilh  of  meat,  plainly  drelTed, 

“ and 
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“ and  threw  our  fevers  and  gouts  to  the 
“ poor.” 

It  has  been  a queftion  much  agitated, 
whether  fupper  is  or  is  not  a wholfome 
meal:  but  its  being  fo  depends  upon  cir- 
cumftances.  The  laborious  ploughman  in- 
dulges, with  impunity,  in  a plentiful  fupper; 
but  perfons  of  fortune,  unlefs  they  ufe  more 
exercife  than  they  generally  do,  experience 
inconvenience  from  a heavy  fupper.  This 
inconvenience  does  not  proceed  from  fupper 
being  lefs  wholfome  than  dinner;  but  be- 
caufe  none  but  the  laborious  can  bear  two 
full  meals  of  animal  food  in  one  day. 

Celfus  and  Plhiy  tell  us,  that  the  antient 
Romans  riiade  a very  flight  repafl:  at  dinner, 
and  ate  a full  but  early  meal  at  fupper;  and 
as  perfons  of  fafliion  in  almofl:  every  nation 
but  ours  dine  early,  fupper  is  to  them  an 
inoffenfive  meal. 

The  truth  is,  we  do  not  divide  our  meals 
properly;  and  imperfedl  and  opprelTive  di- 
geftion  is  a neceflary  confequence. 

$ 

^ality  of  our  Foods, 

Perfons  frequently  alk  their  Phyfician 
whether  this  or  that  fpecies  of  food  is  or  is 
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not  wholfome.  The  only  anfvver  that  can 
be  made  to  the  qiieftion  is,  that  of  the 
articles  which  areufiially  employed  as  foods, 
none  can  be  deemed  abfoliitely  imwholfome; 
though,  from  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  fliate  of  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach,  certain  foods  agree  better 
with  fome  peribns  than  others  j and  though 
it  may,  in  general,  be  aflerted,  that  we  are 
injured  more  by  excefs  in  the  quaiitity',  than 
the  depraved  quality  of  our  foods  j yet  every 
perfon  whofe  ftomach  has  been  repeatedly 
diftrefied  by  particular  foods  ought  certainly 
to  avoid  them. 

As  animal  food  nouriflies  more  than  ve- 
getable, perfons  who  are  full  of  blood,  or 
of  a grofs  habit,  ought  to  ufe  a larger  pro- 
portion of  vegetables;  and  thereby  prevent 
fevers  and  other  difeafes  confequent  of  this 
ftate  of  the  body.  The  choice  of  foods  of 
either  kind  is  of  very  little  confequence,  pro- 
* vided  they  fit  eafily  on  the  ftomach;  for  that 
is  the  criterion  by  which  both  quantity  and 
quality  are  to  be  regulated:  fedentary  and 
ftudioLis  perfons  ought  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  animal  foods,  and  avoid  fuch  veget- 
ables 
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ables  as  are  very  flatulent:  turnips  are  per- 
haps preferable  on  this  account  j and  as  the 
fedentary  approach,  nearly  to  the  ftate  of  in- 
valids; what  I remark  hereafter  on  that  head 
merits  their  attention. 

Drinks» 

It  will  not,  I think,  admit  of  a doubt, 
that  water  is  the  only  drink  neceflary  for  a 
perlbn  in  firm  health,  efpecially  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life;  and  that  fermented  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  of  which  luxury  has  in- 
troduced a great  variety,  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated folely  to  the  comfort  of  invalids,  and 
the  invigoration  of  old  age.  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  all  drink  beyond  the 
gratification  of  third  is  fuperfluous  and  im- 
proper; and  as  third:  is  mod:  urgent,  when 
the  body  is  heated;  fo  care  fliould  be  taken 
that  cold  drinks,  efpecially  water,  be  ufed 
with  great  caution,  when  the  body  is  in  that 
date;  as  the  mod  dangerous  confequences 
may  enfue. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prefent  age,  hard 
drinking  is  rarely  pra<difed  by  perfons  of 
liberal  education;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
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unnecelTary  to  caution  my  readers  againfl  fo 
injurious  a pra6lice;  or  to  point  out  the  de- 
flru6Hve  confequences  of  it.  Dram-drinking 
is  a fordid  and  fatal  habit. 

It  may  be  expe6led  that  I fliould  take 
fome  notice  of  the  qualities  and  effedls  of 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors. 

Malt  liquors,  if  ftrong  and  new,  and  our 
made  wines,  in  general,  contain  more  fugar 
and  other  nutritive  particles  (for  all  veget- 
ables, fufceptible  of  fermentation,  contain  a 
faccharine  juice)  than  cyder,  perry,  and 
foreign  wines,  fome  fweet  wines  excepted; 
and  are  therefore  more  oppreffive  to  the 
ftomach,  and  lefs  exhilarating.  In  opulent 
families,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  drink  hale  and 
hard  fmall  beer,  which  fometimes  produces 
dangerous  colicks ; and  a very  near  and  dear 
relation  of  mine  was  deftroyed  by  it:  porter 
is  the  moft  wholfome  of  all  our  fermented 
drinks. 

Wines  are  of  various  kinds,  fweet  and 
auftere,  ftrong  and  weak.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  a fafhion  for  medical  men  to  repro- 
bate all  our  made  wines,  but  unjuftly;  for, 
if  well  fermented,  they  are  not  lels  healthful 

than 
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than  the  foreign,  perhaps  more  fo^  as  the 
latter  have  often  a large  proportion  of 
brandy,  and  other  more  noxious  ingredients; 
Such  perfons  as  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
ufing  wine,  muft  regulate  their  choice  by  its 
effedls  on  the  ftomach  and  head. 

It  is  a fingular  drcumftance,  that  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  and  arrack,  though  they  are 
the  produdts  of  fermentation,  powerfully 
refill  it  in  the  llomach  ^ and  therefore  when 
diluted  by  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former, 
will  be  preferable  to  fermented  liquors,  for 
fuch  invalids  as  have  acidities  in  the  llomach. 
If  fpirituous  liquors  are  not  of  a good  age, 
they  are  very  injurious. 

Though  the  intoxicating  quality  of  all 
fermented  liquors  depends  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
portion of  fpirit  they  contain  ^ yet  dillilled 
fpirits,  from  their  more  immediate  and  more 
' powerful  adlion  on  the  nerves  of  the  llomach, 
and  through  them  on  the  heart  and  brain, 
are  much  more  injurious  when  ufed  to  excels. 

It  has  been  a quehion  whether  rum  or 
brandy  ajc  moH  wholfomci  Ibme  preferring 
one  and  Ibme  the  other,  and  each  appealing  to 
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experiments:  but  the  difpute  is  futile;  for 
the  difference  cannot  be  effentlal,  if  the  dif- 
t illation  has  been  properly  conduced,  and 
the  liquors  are  of  a proper  age. 

Modern  luxury  having  ranfacked  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  for  its  gratification; 
among  other  articles,  tea  and  coffee  are  now 
in  general  ufe:  the  former  even  amongft  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  community.  Much  has 
been  faid  of  the  injurious  effedts  of  tea  efpe- 
cially.  I am,  from  long; and  attentive  obfer- 
vation,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  opulent 
are  leaft  injured  by  the  ufe  of  either,  whilft 
tea  ^independent  of  its  expence)  is  much 
more  injurious  to  the  poor.  The  reafon 
feems  to  be,  that,  as , the  chief  part  of  the 
food  of  the  laborious  and  indigent  is  veget- 
able, which,  affords  a much  fmaller  propor- 
tion of  nouriffiment  than. animal  food,  and 
is  much  lefs  permanent  and  invigorating, 
efpecially  to  the  ftomach;  fo  tea  has,  from 
its  nature,  a peculiar  power,  by  its  a6tion  on 
the  nerves  of-  the  ftomach,  to  enfeeble,  not 
only  that  organ,  but  the  whole  body:  hence 
we  find  that  tremor  and  other  nervous  fymp- 
toms  are  often  brought  on  by  an  intemperate 
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ufe  of  tea  and  coffee : this  effedl  may  be  in 
fome  degree  obviated,  if  not  entirely  pre- 
vented, by  adding  a confiderable  proportion 
of  fugar  and  cream,  which,  being  more  oily, 
is  preferable  to  milk : this  obfervation  relates 
only  to  perfons  in  vigorous  health,  and  not 
to  fedentary  people,  who  in  fome  meafure 
may  be  ranked  with  invalids:  but  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  perfons  who  indulge  in  a 
plentiful  ufe  of  animal  -food  and  ftrong  drink, 
are  fo  far 'from  being  incommoded  either  by 
coffee  or  tea,  that  they  often  qualify  and  are 
qualified  by  thefe  beverages  j in  fo  much  as 
they  partly  counteradl  the  flimulating  effects 
of  the  foods  and  drinks.  If  however,  as  I 
remarked  before,  thefe  or  any  other  articles 
of  food  difagree,  they  ought  to  be  given  up. 

I fhall  take  notice  of  fome  other  articles 
of  food  under  another  head  5 and  fliall  con- 
clude with  reminding  the  reader,  that  thefe 
remarks  refer  only  to  perfons  in  good  health: 
and  notwithftanding  an  obfervation  of  an 
eminent  ancient  phyfician,  that  even  a little 
excefs  may  now  and  then  be  warrantable,* 
I think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  purfue 

♦ Sanus  homo  nullla  debet  obligare  fe  legibus,  Celsus. 
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a plan  of  regular  temperance  than  hazard  the 
confequences  of  occalional  excefs,  which,  in- 
dependent of  immediate  effefts,  often  dege- 
nerates into  habit. 

Sect.  II.  Diet  of  Invalids. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  may  be  faid 
to  be  neither  lick  nor  well}  owing  either  to 
delicacy  of  conftitution,  or  the  effedls  of 
former  difeafes}  and  are  therefore  under  a 
neceffity  of  attending  to  regimen.  It  is 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  fuch  invalids  to  di- 
vide their  meals,  and  eat  frequently,  but  in 
fmall  quantities;  and  of  folid  rather  than 
liquid  foods,  unlefs  they  are  exceedingly 
weak;  when  fmall  quantities  of  thin  choco- 
late, tapioca,  or  broths,  may  be  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours : tea  and  coffee  ought  to 
be  avoided,  or  fparingly  ufed,  with  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  cream,  and  with  bread 
and  butter. 

I have  already  hinted  that  fermentation 
may  have  fome  Ihare  in  the  procefs  of  digef- 
tion;  at  lead:  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  takes  place  when  digedion  is  imper- 
fict.  Thus  many  perfons  throw  up  the 
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contents' of  the  ftomach  as  four  as  verjuice, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  fermentation 
being  carried  too,  far,  partly  from  the  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  food  being  too  great, 
and  partly  from  a defe61:  in  the  humours, 
which  prevents  them  flom  checking  this  fer- 
mentation;’ which'  being  ’.’continued  in  ■ the 
inteftines’,  4nd  not  corredied  *-.by ‘the*  bile, 
which  is-  too  fparing.fan)l.r:weak'i'othe;  chyle 
mufe  he  depraved  andhunfit  for!  wliolfome 
nourifliment.  Another  •.■fault  of  digeftion 
happens,  when  the  contents  of:  the  ftomach 
are  converted:  into  ah  glairy  flimey-'raafs, 
owing  to  thb.'iufe"jof  flippery  gelatinouj?  in- 
fipid'  foods,  ^whether  animal  or  vegetable; 
which,  ffom-the  weaknefs  of  the  .ftofnach 
and  its  humours,  cannot  be  duly  concodted. 
Here  there  feems  to  be  a defe.dt  of  fermenta- 
tion; though  even  in  this  cafe  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach  fometimes  become  four.  A 
third  fault  of  digeftion  is  attributed  to  a 
putrefadlive  fermentation  carried  too  far;. for 
feme  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
in  healthy  digeftion,  it  does  take  place  in 
fome  degree.  This  fpecies  of  fermentation 
may  be  owing  to  too  much  animal  food,  or 
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the  ufe  of  putrid  meat,  or  to  fome  putrid 
leaven  in  the  ffcomach  and  bowels;  and  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  two  former. 

The  late  very,  eminent  Sir  Edward  Barry 
found,  that  by  feeding  a flrong  man  with 
game  for  fome  time,  without  any  vegetable 
food,  he  brought  on  a putridity  of  the 
humours  of  the  ftomach;  which,  if  farther 
continued,  might  have  generated  a putrid  . 
fever.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  ufe  of  fuch  foods  in  the  hate  of 
the  ftomach  I allude  to,  that  it  is  the 
ftrongeft  recommendation;  for,  as  I have 
already  obfeiwed,  there  are  two  extremes  of 
depraved  digeltion,  the  acefcent  and  putre-. 
factive;  fo  as  the  former  takes  place  in  almoffc 
all  invalids,  foods  with  a putrefcent  ten^ 
dency  have  the  fame  difpofition  to  corredf 
that  acid,  as  acids  have  in  corre6ling  the 
humours  in  a putrid  fever.  Our  nqigh^ 
hours  the  French  eat  their  animal  foods 
fo  near  to  a putrid  date  as  to  have  the 
fumety  but  the  putrefcent  tendency  is  cor- 
rected by  their  vegetables  and  fmall  fubacid 
wines;  and  by  this  judicious  mixture  they 
are  lefs  fubjedl  to  chronic  difeafes,  all  of 
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which  originate  from,  or  are  connected  with, 
depraved  digeftion. 

Invalids,  who  have  four  ftomachs,  ought 
therefore  to  ufe  a greater  proportion  of  ani- 
mal, and  very  little  vegetable  food;  the 
older  animals,  as  beef  and  mutton,  rather 
than  the  younger,  as  veal,  lamb,  and  chicken, 
or  fome  kinds  of  fifli:  game  of  all  kinds  is 
preferable,  efpecially  if  kept  as  long  as  the 
meat  is  fweet;  and  notwithftanding  the  opi- 
nion of  a learned  phyfician,^  all  thefe  foods 
ought  to  be  rather  roafted  than  boiled,  and 
thoroughly  done,  as  the  fire  certainly  divides 
the  mucilaginous  particles  which  form  a part 
of  all  animals;  but  abound  very  much  in 
the  younger.  Hence  it  is  that  the  meat  of 
younger  animals  often  difagrees  with  inva- 
lids; and  hence  the  impropriety  of  feeding 
the  fick  and  weak  with  jellies, ' w'hich  are 
often  fo  indigeftible  even  by  perfons  in 
health,  as  to  difagree  exceedingly:  of  which 
Dr.  Stack,  an  ingenious  and  abl6  phyfician 

♦ Dr.  Cadogqtt,  in  his  Eflay  on  ^e^imen  in  chronic  difrafts. 

It  is  with  diffidence  and  regret  I oppofe  my  opinions  to  thofe  of 
this  learned  Phyfician  ; but  ho\y  vyejl  foever  his  paipphlet  may  have 
been  received  by  unmedical  readers;  it  is,  I believe',  generally  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren,  that  np  publication  pf  thi^  kipd  contains 
more  falfe  fails  and  erroneous  opinions, 
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of  this  place,  communicated  to  me  a very 
remarkable  ipllance.  Beef  or  mutton-tea  are 
much  preferable  as  articles  of  nourifliment 
for  weak  invalids. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  manifeft 
why  the  foods  I have  recommended  are  pre- 
ferable fo  long  as  the  ftomach  remains  weak; 
for  in  health  all  foods  which  agree  are  in-r 
different. 

I muft  therefore  diffent  from  the  do^lor’s 
opinion  with  refpe<5l  to  the  preference  he 
gives  to  infipid  and  half-raw  meats ; and  his 
peremptory  difapprobation  of  falted  meats 
and  pickles.  When  the  ftomach  isi  in  a 
vigorous  ftate,  neither  of  thefe  are  neceflary; 
but  in  a relaxed  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
when  the  natural  warmth  is  deficient,  and 
the  remains  of  the  preceding  meal  give  a 
mucilaginous  or  acefcent  tendency  to  the 
next,  I cannot  conceive  why  the  do^or 
ftiould  obyedl  fa  ftrenuoufly  to  the  ufe  of 
a fmall  proportion  of  ham,  tongue,  &c,; 
for  I have,  from  repeated  experience,  found 
them  to  digeft  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  and  re- 
ftore  the  appetite  of  invalids,  who  either 
were  not  able  to  retain  the  infipid  foods  on 
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the  ftomachi  or,  if  they  did,  found  them, 
even  in  the  fmalleft  quantities,  exceedingly 
difgufting  and  opprelfive.  Many  .invalids 
can  make  a very  good  meal  on  cold  meats, 
efpecially  when  moderately  falted,  but  can- 
not bear  the  fmell  of  warm  meats  at  dinners 
which  is  often  fo  very  offenfive  as  totally  to 
deftroy  all  appetite,  el'pecially  when  they 
have  failed  for  many  hours.  Such  perfons, 
under  an  apprehenlion  that  they  fhall  fpoil 
their  dinner,  are  unwilling  to  take  any  kind 
of  food  in  the  interval  between  breakfall 
and  dinner;  whereas  long  fading  is  very  in- 
jurious ; and  if  they  do  not  make^a  tolerable 
dinner,  the  body  is  not  fufhciently  nou- 
rifhed;  if  they  do,  opprellion  and  indigeftion 
are  the  confequences. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  better 
ground  for  the  doctor’s  objedlion  againll 
pickles  or  fpiceries,  than  againll  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  cordial  medicines,  given  with  an 
exprefs  intention  to  rellore  the  tone  of  the 
llomach  and  bowels.  The  fmall  proportion 
of  vinegar  which  fome  pickles  contain,  is 
amply  counteradled  by  the  putrefcent  tenr 
dency  of  animal  food.  The  aromatic  fpices, 
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which  form  a part  of  fauces,  are  perhaps 
not  fo  eligible  as  the  cayenne  pepper;  which^ 
as  it  Contains  very  little  of  the  eflential  oil, 
and  that  very  pungent  and  dilfulible,  is  lefs 
permanently  heating  than  the  aromatic;  and 
indeed  I have,  in  manifold  inftanceS,  expe- 
rienced very  good  effects  from  it,  not  only 
as  a fauce,  but  as  a medicine,  in  weaknefTes 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  in  all  chronic 
difeafes  conne6led  with  it.  Horfe-radifn, 
muftard,  onions,  garlick,  &c.  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  pickles;  and  though  they  mayj 
in  high  and  robuft  health,  be  deemed  un- 
neceflary,  and  certainly  are  fo;  yet,  in  a 
languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  they  coincide 
in  efficacy  with  thofe  remedies  which  are 
ufually  prefcribed  in  fuch  cafes.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  dodlor,  an  eleve  of  the  Boerhaa- 
vian  fchool,  retains  the  exploded  idea  of 
acrimony  of  the  humours  being  the  fource 
of  manifold  difeafes ; whereas  it  is,  in  gene- 
ral, folely  an  effe6l  of  weaknefs  of  the  digef- 
tive  and  fecretory  organs,  and  is  therefore 
only  to  be  prevented  or  fubdued  by  reftoring 
them  to  a ffiate  of  vigour;  in  which  cafe  tlie 
generation  of  acrimony  is-  checked,  what- 
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ever  may  be  the  nattare  of  the  foods  taken 
into  the  ftomach. 

Many  invalids  are  inclined  to  give  a pre- 
ference to  eggs  and  brawn,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  they  are  very  digeffible  foods.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  neither  are  fo.  The 
yolk  of  the  egg  feems  to  affift  the  folutioh 
of  the  white,  which  is  an  animal  jelly j and 
from  the  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  which  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  this  food  produces,  it  is  probably 
highly  nutritive  i but  there  are  few  invalids 
who  do  not  fuffer  opprellion  and  colic  from 
the.  ufe  of  eggsj  where  however  no  fuch 
effe6l  is  experienced,  thei'e  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  them,  efpecially  when  employed  in 
pies  and  palfryj  which  are  certainly  ren- 
.dered  mote  digeftible  by  eggs  and  butter  in 
a moderate  proportion.  With  relpe£l  to 
brawn,  the  greatelt  part  of  it  is  a concreted 
jelly,  but  it  is  rendered  fomewhat  more  fo- 
luble  by  the  powers  of  the  ftomach,  by  the 
great  tendernefs  of  the  flefliy  part. 

There  is  a much  greatei*  obje6lion  to  the 
ufe  of  tea,  efpecially  green,  in  fuch  cafes  > not 
only  from  its  peculiar  debilitating  impref- 
fion  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fpeedily 
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extended  to  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general ; 
but  becaufe  its  efFedls  are  more  pow'erful 
when  it  is  drank  without  cream,  which 
qualifies  the  acefcency  of  the  fugar.  The 
Japanefe,  from  an  intemperate  ufe  of  green 
iea,-\-  are  fubjedl  to  confumption  and  dia- 
betes 3 the  Chinefe  rarely  drink  it.  Con- 
feclionary  of  all  kinds  increafes  the  acefcency 
in  the  ftomachs  of  invalids. 

Lea‘vened  Bread  (without  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  adulterated  with  alum)  is  im- 
proper, as  it  promotes  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion 3 and  therefore  bifcuit  is  on  the  whole 
preferable  to  common  bread,  efpecially  if 
the  latter  be  newly  baked.  Brown  bread  is 
more  digeflible  than  white. 

Butter  has  been  deemed  a very  improper 
article  of  food  for  invalids  3 but  I believe 
without  juft  caufe.  To  thofe  perfons  whofe 
chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  it  is  a 
very  inoffenfive,  and  indeed  ufeful  addition, 
as  it  is  in  all  cafes  where  an  acid  abounds  3 

f Dr.  Falconer  has  treated  pretty  much  at  large,  of  the  injuri- 
ous effefts  of  Tea,  in  his  work  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  &c.  a 
work  of  great  erudition,  and  Angular  merit.  He  has,  I am  told, 
publifhed  a little  treatile  on  regimen  during  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  wa- 
ters, but  I have  not  feen  it. 
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for  we  know  from  experiments,  that  it  is  a 
powerful  refifter  of  fermentation:  The  idea 
of  its  becoming  rancid  in  the  ftomach  is 
hypothetical;  for  the  animal  heat  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  effeft  this  change  on  good  butter, 
during  the  time  of  digeftion ; and  indeed 
fuch  a tendency  is  counteradled  by  the  pre-- 
dominant  acid.  We  know  that  it  is  a ne- 
ceffary  fauce  for  filh  of  every  kind ; and  not 
only  makes  it  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ftomach, 
but  fecms  to  promote  the  digeftion : It  mi- 
tigates, in  fome  meafure,  the  weakening  im- 
preflion  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach  ;-  and  when  mixed  in  a very 
fmall  proportion  with  flour  not  fermented, 
it  makes  it  more  crifp,  by  dividing  the  glu- 
tinous particles  of  the  flour,  as  it  does  thofe 
of  fifli,  and  thereby  renders  them  more  fo- 
luble  and  mifcible  with  the  digeftive  hu- 
mours, than  they  otherwife  would  be : and 
as  in  weak  ftomachs,  there  is  generally  an 
accumulation  of  mucus,  or  what  is  vul- 
garly called  phlegm,  and  which  is  nothing 
more  than  too  abundant  a difcharge  from 
the  glands  of  the  ftomach,  owing  to  their 
weaknefs  and  relaxation;  fo  the  oily  parts 
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of  our  animal  food,  or  butter,  which  is  art 
animal  oil,  difpofe  it  to  mix  more  readily 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  ftomach.  Wc 
know  from  experiments,  that  pure  oil  is  not 
fufceptible  of  rancidity,  but  that  this  quality 
is  owing  to  the  mucus  which  abounds  more 
or  lefs  in  butter  and  in  all  oil's. 

Butter  or  oil  will,  however,  relax  the  fto-J 
mach,  if  taken  to  excefsj  but  not  more  than 
jellies  or  fodden  t?‘ipe:  and  though,  if  tHe 
bile  or  other  humours  were  highly  putrid^ 
it  might  be  alledged  that  butter  would  in- 
creafe  their  acrimony,  which  remains  to  be 
proved  j yet  fueh  an  affertion  would  be  no- 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  as  the  ftate  of  the 
humours  is  in  the  prefent  cafe  diametrically 
oppofite  to  a putrid  tendency. 

Dodlor  Cadogan’s  objedlion  to  roafted 
meats,  on  account  of  their  juices  being  ren- 
dered rancid  by  the  fire,  is  only,  if  at  all, 
applicable  to  their  furface,  when  fcorched  by 
the  negligence  of  the  cook;  and  with  refpect 
to  the  butter  with  which  it  is  bailed,  the 
change  produced  by  it  cannot  be  deemed 
rancid,  but  rather  an  exaltation  of  its 
animal  nature,  fimilar  to  the  pungency  of 
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healthy  bilej  and  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
injurious  to  invalids,  it  has  a manifeft  ten- 
dency to  corre6l.  the  acefcent  fermentation, 
and  diffolve  the  abundant  mucus  j and 
thereby  contribute  to  a more  perfect  di- 
geftion. 

That  fuch  foods  are  not  fo  injurious  as 
the  Do6lor  alledges,  is  evident  from  favage 
nations  fubfifting  in  health  and  Vigour  under 
the  ufe  of  the  moil  rancid  oils,  and  putre- 
fcent  animal  foods.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
humian  flomach  in  health,  has  a furprifmg 
power  of  aflimilating  foods  of  different  qua- 
lities, and  of  converting  into  falutary  nou- 
rifhment  many  articles,  which  the  clofet 
phyfiologifl  would,  from  a preconceived 
theory,  deem  to  be  very  injurious. 

Though  cream  and  butter  are  not,  in  a 
moderate  quantity,  improper  for  invalids; 
yet  new  cheefe  is  peculiarly  fo;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  glutinous  curd,  very  difficult  of 
digeflion.  Old  cheefe  is  not,  however,  ex- 
ceptionable; it  having  undergone  a fpecies  of 
fermentation,  by  which  the  glutinous  part 
is  rendered ; foluble  by  the  humours  of  the 
flomach. 
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Before  I proceed,  I would  obferve  by  the 
bye  that  the  regulation  of  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren, efpecially  the  puny,  is,  I think,  founded 
in  error. 

Animal  food  and  butter  are  deemed  very 
noxious  to  children ; whereas  I have  had  the 
pleafure  of  reftoring  many  of  thofe  young 
patients,  by  dire6ting  a moderate  ufe  of 
beef  and  mutton,  rather  roafted  than  boiled, 
as  a necelTary  corre6tor  of  the  predominant 
acid  and  dime  generated  by  vegetable  food; 
and  which  not  only  promote  the  generation 
of  worms,  but  the  produftion  of  rickets  and 
fcrophula:  and  if  we  confider  that,  from 
our  ftrucfure,  we  are  certainly  deftined  to 
ufe  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods, 
I cannot  fee  any  obje(5lion  to  animal  food 
being  a part  of  the  food  of  children,  as  foon 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  bread;  the 
idea  of  its  breeding  grofs  humours  being 
grounded  on  a falfe  theory. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  a mo- 
derate ufe  of  butter. 

Fruits. 

I omitted,  in  the  preceding  fcdfion,  to  ob- 
ferve, that  the  fweet  and  fubacid  fruits  mav 
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not  be  improper,  as  a defert  at  the  tables  o£ 
the  wealthy,  provided  the  ftomach  has  not 
been  previouily  overcharged  ; and  that  many 
perfons  in  health  ufe  the  different  kinds  of 
nuts  without  oppreflion.  But  with  refpedt 
to  invalids,  if  fruits'  do  not  difagree  with 
them,  by  producing  acidity,  they  would  be 
more  proper  before,  than  immediately  after 
dinner;  and  may  alfb  make  a part  of  a 
flight  fupper : but  nuts  of  all  kinds,  as  be- 
ing difficult  of  digeffion,  muft  be  injurious^ 

Strong  Drinks,  , - 

1 have  already  exprefl'ed  my  difapproba-* 
tion  of  the  ufe  of  ffrong  drinks  in  perfons 
of  firm  health,  as  unneceffary;  and  I have 
known  fome  invalids  who  have  required  no 
other  drink  but  water. 

I would  here  remark  by  the  bye,  that  Dr. 
Falconer  has  found  that  in  flow  and  irre-' 
gular  fevers,  fuch  as  we  often  find  connedted 
with  chronic  difeafes,  large  draughts  of  cold 
water  drank  immediately  from  the  pump 
have  an  excellent  effedl  in  fuppreffing  the 
feverifli  heat,  and  confequently  in  checking 
the  fever;  and  in  one  cafe,  I have  feen  good 
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effects  from  it,  and  fliall  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  tiie  experiment.  His 
treatife  on  the  .'common  pump  waters  at 
Bath  ought  to  be  read,  not  only  by -the  re- 
fident  inhabitants,  but  by  ftrarigers. 

Wines  and  beers  are  in  general  apt  to  be- 
come four  in  weak  ftomachs;  and  therefore, 
if  a gentle  cordial  of  'this  kind  feems  to  be 
wanted,  efpecially  by  perfons  who  have  been 
habituated  to_it,.  I have  found  good  madeira, 
porter,  or-  rum  or  brandy  with  water,  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  ftrong  drinks. 

Sect.  III.  Diet  accommodateji  to  the  cure 
of  hroet crate  Difeafes. 

The  difeafes  which  generally  come  under 
this  defcription  are,  gout,  fcrophula,  afthma, 
confumptiye.  tendencyVpbftinate  obflrudfions 
of  the  liver  and  other ' yifcera,  and  certain 
inveterate  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 

Accidental  difeafes  require  only  a tempo- 
rary obfervance  of  fuitable  regimen;  for  the 
caufes  of  difeafe  being  removed,  the  confti- 
tution,  by  its  innate  powers,  reftores  the 
weakened  organs  to  their  former  vigour, 
.^ut  when  a difeafe,  either  from  being  here- 
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ditaiy,  or  by  Its  inveteracy,  has  become  as 
it  were  a part  of  the  conftitution,  nothing 
but  a fteady  and  unremitting  attention  to 
regimen,  efpecially  of  diet,  can  poifibly  era- 
dicate tire  evil;  medicine  alone  being  in- 
effedfual. 

It  is  certain  that  a total  change  of  diet  has 
done  much  in  alleviating  oi-  totally  fufpend- 
ing  inveterate  difeafes ; efpecially  if  heredi- 
tary. I have  known  feveral  inftances  of  a 
ffrong  Gonfumptive  tendency,  efpecially  when 
accompanied  with  fpitting  of  blood,  being 
fufpended  by  a total  abftinence  from  animal 
food  and  ftrong  drink ; and  the  reafon  why 
this  expedient  does  not  fucceed  more  fre- 
quently, is,  that  it  is  adopted  too  late;  that 
is,  when  the  lungs  are  irreparably  difeafed. 

The  gout,  notwithftanding  the  many  in- 
fallible noftrums  which  are  advertifed  and 
recommended,  has  not,  I believe,  yielded, 
when  inveterate,  to  any  means  but  an  entire 
cliange  of  diet;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  1 
opinion,  my  gouty  readers  may  be  amufed,  i 
perhaps  informed,  by  the  following  cafes.  j 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  on  vifiting  a pa-  c 
tient  of  mine,  a ruddy,  and  apparently  ro-  c 
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buft  old  man  dined  with  him.  I remarked 
that  he  ate  nothing  but  pudding,  and  drank 
water.  Curiohty  led  me  to  enquire  into  his 
motfives  for  adopting  this  regimen.  He  told 
me,  that  when  he  was  a young  man,  he 
drank  hard,  and  being  very  quarrelfome  in 
his -cups,  he  came  to  a refolution  of  abftain- 
ing  from  ftrong  drink  j and  being  fubje6t  to 
fevere  attacks  of  gout,  he  fome  years  after 
determined  to  compleat  his  regimen-,  and  re- 
frain from  animal  food.  From  that  time 
he  had  been  entirely  free  from  gout,  and  was 
then  70,  in  perfe6f  health.  I told  him  that 
having  been  fifteen  years  free  from  gout,  and 
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now  at  an  advanced  age,  I believed'  that  he 
could  not  be  effentially  injured  by  a gradual 
return  to  .the  ufe  of  animal  food  and  ftrong 
drink.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  as  he 
refided  in  a neighbouring  county,  I had  no 
opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards;  but 
he  defired  a friend  of  his  to  inform  me,  that 
he  had  not  changed  his  regimen  above,  fix. 
weeks,  before  he  had  a flight  fit  of  gout. 
As  I left  that  county  a fhort  time  after,  I 
did  not  learn  whether  he  had  any  more  fits 
of  gout^  or  had  again  changed  his  plan  in 
favour  of  meagre  diet. 
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An  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the  moft 
bulky  men  I ever  faw,  had,  by  intemperance,' 
incurred  gout  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  con- 
fined for  feveral  months  every  year,  and  was 
almoft  a cripple.  The-  gentleman  whom  I 
fucceeded  at  Guilford,  now  an  eminent  j)hy- 
fician  in  London,*  being  confulted  by  him, 
he  advifed  him  to  enter  upon  a milk  and 
vegetable  diet : This  plan  fucceeded  fo  far, 
that'he  not  only  Ipft  his  gout,  but  recovered 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs  j and  when  I faw  him; 
had  loft  a confiderable  part  of  his.  unwieldy 
corpulency,’ and  was  very  aftive. 

; A man  of  the  profeflion  who  drank  very 
hard,  was  induced,  by  the  feverity  of  the 
gout,  to  adopt  the  fame  regimen.  The 
change  produced  the  fame  happy  effe<5fs  ^ 
but  being  a violent  partizan  for  a candidate 
at  a county  election,  he  relapfed  into  his 
former  intemperance;  the  gqut  returned, 
and  at  length  degenerated  into  an  incurable 
palfy  of  one  fide. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  , extraordinary 
cfFe6ts  of  regimen  in  thefe  cafes,  that  the 
gout  is  certainly  to  be  eradicated  by  an  ab« 
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rtemious  diet}  and  that  every  gouty  perfon, 
who  will  facrifice  the  gratification  of  his 
palate  to  the  more  important  confideration 
of  his  eafe  and  health,  may  certainly  annihi- 
late the  difeafe^  but  I know,  from  experience, 
that  fuch  a general  inference  would  be  very 
erroneous.  The  truth  is,  that  feveral  circum- 
fiances  mull  concur  to  render  an  adoption 
of  the  plan  fuccefsful,  or  even  fafe.  There 
mull  be  a certain  vigour  of  the  conftitution 
to  enable  a perfon  to  fupport  fuch  a change.; 
and  this  change  muft  be  attempted  before 
the  gout  has  become  irregular,  and  the  joints 
confiderably  difeafed. 

When  Dr.  Cadogan’s  pamphlet  was  ge- 
nerally read,  and  his  plan  indifcriminately 
adopted,  without  a due  attention  to  circum- 
flances,  feveral  cafes  occurred  to  me,  wherein 

4 

it  certainly  was  injurious.  Some  old  gouty 
patients,  in  a ftate  of  decrepitude,  and  who 
had  lived  freely,  having  fuddenly  given  up 
their  liberal  diet  for  a fparing  one,  either 
funk  under  it,  from  an  inability  to  fupport 
the  violent  tranfitionj  or  were  foon  obliged 
to  return  to  their  ufual  habits  of  life,  after 
an  alarming  conviction  of  the  danger  they 
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^urredj . and  the  idea  of  a,  gouty 
difpQfi,ti9n  became  fafiionabki  feveral  per- 
sons, who  had  always  been  tepip.erate,  en- 
very  precipitately  into  the  new  plan, 
with,  an 'intention  to  anticipate  a poflibility 
of  their  being  gouty,  or  otherwife  difeafedj. 

to  a dan- 

Doctor,  .erred,  chiefly,  in  no,t  pointing 
ont,  with,  preciflon,  the  circmnllances  under 
vdn9h'fpchja  plap.  vyas.  f^fe  and  pradticablej 
apU  lie  farther  erred,;  by  requiring  a violent 
aiii^  fuddeiy  departure  from  inveterate  habits 
of  lijfe:  for  though  his  regimen  did  not  re- 
quire a total  abliinence  from  animal  food, 
y,et  the  tranfltion.  was  unfafe,  becaufe  too 
precipitate. 

. -I  am  however  convinced,  that,  unlefs  the 
conftitution  is  totally  worn  out,  there  are 
few  cales  of  inveterate  gout,  which  may  not 
be.  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  abfolutely  cured, 
by  u yery  gradual,  change  of  diet,  until  it  is 
compleatly  effedled : and,  under  this  precau^ 
tion,  there  are  few.  curable  chronic  difeafes, 
in  which,  it  will  not  be  ufeful,  though,  I bp.-^ 
lieye,  nothkig  ,fliort  ^pf  a-  total  abili,nen,ce 
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from  animal  food  and  ftrong  drink  will 
efre<5tually  anfwer  the  purpofe;  and  fo  far 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  plan  certainly  falls  fiiort  of 
the  purpofe. 

Some  perfons,  encouraged  by  the  Doctor’s 
oninion  that  an  invalid  ought  rather  to  drink 
his  quantum  of  llrong  drink  at  one  fitting, 
than  a divided  portion  of  it  every  day,  have 
made  the  experiment  j but  with  little,  if  any 
fuccefs;  and  indeed  the  principle  on  which 
the  injunction  was  grounded  is  erroneous. 

In  one  cafe  of  inveterate  afthma,  and  a 
fingle  cafe  of  enlarged  liver,  where  the  other 
bowels  were  fuppofed  to  be  much  difeafed, 
the  diet  I have  recommended,  not  only  pro- 
longed life  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected,  but  rendered  it  much  more  com- 
fortable: and  I arn  convinced,  that  in  fuch 
deplorable  cafes,  fuch  a diet  is  the  dernier 
refort,  when  all  medicines  fail.  But  few 
will  be  found,  who  Kave  fefolution  fufficient 
to  perfevere. 

Milk,  which' conftitutes  the  chief  part  of 
food  on  this  reduced  plan,  rarely  fits  eafily 
upon  the  Itomach  at  firftj  but  fmall  dofes  of 
magnefia,  colorribo,  and  ipecacoana,  will  at 
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length  effe6t  the  purpofe  of  rendering  it 
digeftible. 

Whey  and,  butter-milk  are,  I believe,  in 
many  inftances,  preferable  to  milk,  as  an 
article  of  diet  upon  this  plan:  I knew  one 
patient  on  the  continent  of  America,  who 
was  cured  of  a moft  inveterate  leprofy  by 
fuch  a diet  3 and  I have  been  informed  of  an 
inftance  of  fcrophula  being  cured  by  a courfe 
of  whey. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  eafy  to  determine,  how 
fuch  a regimen  contributes  to  eradicate  ob- 
hinate  difeafesj  but  it  is  moft  probable,  that 
the  beneficial  change  made,  is  rather  on  the 
fecreting  organs,  than  the  humours  they 
fecrete  j and  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  tli€ 
idea  of  difeafes  being  generally  produced  by 
fdme  fault  in  the  blood  or  humours,  is  the 
refult  of  falfe  theory,  and  has  been  produc- 
tive of  erroneous  and  frivolous  pradlice. 

To  conclude:  as  we  fwallow  our  foods  by 
pounds,  and  our  medicines  by  fcruples  and 
grains,  a due  attention  to  diet  will  often  do 
more  than  medicine  itfelfj  and  if  perfons 
who  find  themfelves  indifpofed  by  excefs, 
would  pradUfe  a pretty  rigid  abftinence  for 
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a day  or  two,  many  dlfeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented, or  checked  at  their  commencement ; 
and  hence,  the  vulgar  proverbial  maxim, 
that  we  ought  to  nurfe  a cold,  and  ftarve 
a fever,  is  often  a dangerous  one;  For 
though  fevers  of  a certain  kind  require  a 
low  and  abftemious  diet,  there  are  many 
circumftances  which  occur  in  particular  fe- 
vers, which  require  a different  plan  of  ma- 
nagement i whereas,  in  recent  colds,  abfte- 
mious regimen  is  always  the  fafeft  mode  of 
treatment ; and  by  this  means  fevers,  and 
efpecially  confumptions,  the  baneful  difeafe 
of  this  climate,  would  much  lefs  frequently 
be  the  confequence. 


CHAP.  II.  ' 

Choice  of  Habitation,  or  occasional 
Residence. 

The  great  Hippocrates,  and  every  phy- 
fician  fince  his  time,  have  confidered 
choice  of  habitation  as  a very  effentml  cir- 
cumftance  toward  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  difeafes. 
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If  a man  of  fortune  intended  to  build  a 
manfion,  it  would  be  prudent  to  confult  a 
phyfician  concerning  its  air,  foil,  afpecl,  and 
the  water  he  muft  ufe.  But  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  my  purpofe  to  enter  on  the  fubje(^ 
offcite  on  fo  extenfive  a plan;  as  I intend 
only  to  offer  a few"  hints  to  invalids. 

Ahoufe  fituated'Vn  a gentle  declivity,  in 
a gravelly  foil,  with  a fouthern  afpecl,  fhel- 
tered  from  the  north  and  eafl  winds,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tea,  \yduld  be  the 
moft  eligible.  The  apartments  ought  to  b^ 
fpacious  and  lofty,  efpecially  the  bed-cham- 
bers;  and  the  cafements  fo  confirufted  as  to 
permit  the  * upper  faflies  to  be  lowered  to 
fuch  a degree,  fo  as  to  promote  a conftant 
ventilation : floves,  for  r-eafbns  already  af- 
figned,  are  preferable  to  open  grates. 

The  water  employed  for  drinking,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  kitchen,  ought  to  be  clear,  with-r 
out  fmell  or  tafte,^  and  fuch  as  readily  breaks 
foap. 

Thick  woods,  or  ftagnant"waters_,  whether 
ponds  or  marfhes,  are  generally  deemed  un- 
wholfome  when  near  a manfion';  and  the  ad- 
joining  roads  ought  to  be  fafe  and  corrjnih- 
dious  for  the  purpofe  of  exercife,  ' ' 
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As  this  climate  is,  perhaps,  the  - moft  un- 
fleady  of  any  in  Europe,  it  would  be  proper 
that  wealthy  invalids,  the  confumptive  efpe- 
cially,  Ihould  retire  to  a fouthern  part  of  the 
continent,  as  Nice,  Naples,  or  Lifbon,  or  to 
the.ifland  of  Madeira,  and  there  refeie  from 
the  month  of  September  or  Gdtober  to  the 
middle; of  May,  ..accompanied  by  adkilful, 
humane,  and  chearfuij  Englifli  phyficlan, 
whofe  advice,  ought  Jtoh'jbe;.  folely  relied; on, 
and  imphcitly  complied  with:  for  if  is -moft 
certaiiiy  .that  the  phyfickhs  on,  the  continent 
are  a century  behind  us  in  medical,  know- 
ledge ; : rthofe  of ' F ranee,  f Italy,  ^nd.-  Portugal, 
etpeciaily.r;  .'rr  r;‘‘  / 

. The  journey  and' the  diverfity  of  objiedfs, 
may  contribute  to-amufe  the  mind  for,  with 
retpect  to.  the  accornm'ddation  of  •'invalids', 
no  country'  I have  viftted  is  -in  any  refpedf 
to  be  compared  with  this; 

But  as  many  invalids  are  unable  to  incur 
the  expence  of  fuch  excurliohs,  there. ,is  no 
other  alternative,  if  their  circumftance's  will 
permit,  than  to  change  their  refidence  in 
this  country  according  to  the-  changes-^  pf 
feafon,  which  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  their  phyfician. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Cloathing. 

As  nature  has  provided  all  other  animals 
with  various  defences  of  hair,  wool, 
feathers,  or  fcales,  by  which  they  may  refift 
the  noxious  imprefllons  of  different  elements; 
fo  inftindl  has  didlated  to  man,  even  in  his 
favage  flate,  the  neceffity  of  covering,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inclemency  of  countries  and 
feafons. 

In  civilized  focieties,  the  improvement  of 
arts,  the  facility  with  which  men  are  fup- 
plied  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  gratification  which  thefe  afford, 
, have  difpofed  mankind  to  be  perhaps  too 
folicitous  about  guarding  againft  the  incle- 
mency of  feafons ; and  hence  it  is,  that  our 
bodies  being  rendered  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate, and  our  feelings  more  acute,^we  find, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
we  become  lefs  hardy;  as  being  more  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  influence  and  impreffion  of  mani- 
fold caufes  of  difeafes. 

As 
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As  a phyfician  cannot,  any  more  than  a 
legiflator,  always  efFeft  a proper  change  in 
the  national  manners  and  mo^ais,,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  both  to  eftablifli  fuch  regu- 
lations as  the  I habits  of  the  people  will 
admit  of*  r 

It  is  vei*}’’  rnuch  to  be  regretted,  that 
luxury  has  in  fome  degree  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  all  ranks  of  the  community ; by 
which  the.  bodies  of  the  rnoft  • ufeful  mem- 
bers of  it,  the  middling  and  Ipjwer  ranks,  arp 
more  enervated  than  thofe  of  their  anceflors, 
With  refpedt  to  perfons  of  hale  conflifu- 
tions,  and  in  high  health,  very  warm  cloath-r 
ing  in  the  day,  or  covering  at  night,  would 
be  very  improper ; and  under  this  head  we 
may  bring,  very  properly,  the  fize  and 
warmth  of  our  apartments,  efpecially  our 
bed-chambers  3 _ upon  w'hich  I have  already 
made  fome  remarks  in  a former  chapter.  , 
The  grand  rule  is,  fo  to  regulate  our 
cloathing  and  covering,  that,  when  w^e  ex- 
pofe  ourfelves  to  the  external  air,  tlie  diffe- 
rence of  the  temperature  of  tlte  air  in  both 
fituations  fhall  be  fuch,  that  we  fhall  not 
be  fufceptible  of  dangerous  imprefTions 

under 
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tinder  any  inclemency  of  feafon  when  we  go 
abroad.  ' . 

Perfons  in  firm  health  oughf  therefore 
fo  to  regulate  the  temperature  within  doors, 
as  that  it-fliall  not  exceed  ^6  degrees' 'of 
the  thermometer  in  the  winter,  fpring, 
and  autumn  ; and  in  the  fummer,  bring  it 
as  near  to  that  as'  poflible,  by  admitting 
frefh  air. 

But  the  chief  intention  of  this  effay  is,  to 
offer  hints  to  the  delicate  and  invalid  part  of 
my  readers. 

Were  it  happily  in  our  option  to  attain  all 
the  Tequifites  for  forming  a firm-  conftitu- 
tiohj'iio  inan  of  common  fenfe  wouH  fpare 
any  pains  to  acquire  them:  but  this  is 
not  always  in  our  power,  A weaknefs  of 
confiitution  is  often  hereditary ; or  it  mat 
refult  from  drfeafes,  either  unavoidable,-  or 
the  effects  of  negligence  or  inattention. 

tinder  fuch  circumffances,  we  muff  be 
content  to  Accommodate  ourfelves  to  ouf 
fi tuition,  and  prudently  avoid  all  fuch  ex- 
tremes“as  may  impair  health. 

With  ‘refpedl  to  clothing',  fuch  addition 
ought  to  be  made  to  it,  in  cold  and  damp 
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weather,  as  to  prote^  the  body  ag^'lnft  the 
fuddcii  and  fevere  imprefTions  of.,  either.— r 
That  great  phUofc^heiyand  good;;nia  Mr. 
Boykyh^  cloaks  accqpajpo^atP.h  to  difterent 
feafons  and  clignges  .qf,  weadier^.  and  inva- 
lids ought  ratfier  .^q  .e^c^d  than  be^dp%i- 
ent' in  the  ..warmtl)  .of  clothing,  -thofe 
efpecially  vyho  are.r^yfj(iktq;GataiTlia;|^ 
thol'^  ipei^es^aj]?;  we/tk  and  kritable, 

who,,are£q  aiyd;r%unia;tlle.'  ^ . ' 

^ duch^e^fops  of 

Septe^h^r'to  wegt.  |a^/flanii^l  W&k^coat  oyer 
the  ii^^r  or.  ihiftj/and,  ^qjyards.  the,  end  of 


Ootober,,^.  nextythe-.l[:^c^,'  tQ  .def- 

fend , -the  lower;  lictd^;by-  Ijaniiql:  ^pttieoatQi 
pr,  woollen  drawers,  ,a;i>d  ftockings.,- , ■ , 
...Stffh  p3rfQns.,aa  wear  flannel  next  the 
body.rare  apprehen/lyp;of  chainging  this  part 
of  tfleir  clotliing^  ;lef£  they  catch  coid,  and 
therefore  .continue  to  wear  the  fajrae  .garment 
through  the  winter; j _and  as  the  warm  wea- 
ther xomesy  on  cut  it*  away  by  degrees.  But 
this.precaution.k;  not  only  unneceflary,  but 
to. persons  of  delicacy  mufl:  be  oflenfive,  and 
indeed,  injurious  i;  a?  thereby  apart  of  the 
perfplraUon,  acemnolated  for  months,  is  re-. 
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tained  in  conftant  contact  with  the  furface 
of  the  body. 

I can  however  aver,  from  long  perfonal 
experience,  that  the  under  waiftcoat  may  be 
fafely  changed  once  or  twice  a week'j  and  as 
the  weather  becomes  more  mild,  it  may  be 
worn  over  the  linen,  and  at ' length  totally 
left  off  till  the  fubfequent  autumn. 

I hope  my  fair  readers,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  will  pardon  me  for  animadverting  on  an 
article  of  their  clothing,  which  I have  long 
confidered  as  extremely  prgudicial,  efpecially 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  fex : I mean  the 
{lays.  For  though  the  prevailing  fajhion  has 
allowed  them  a little  more  latitude  than  for- 
merly, tills  part  of  their  drefs  is  ftill  too 
ffrait  and  tight,  efpecially  for  invalids ; many 
of  vdiofe  complaints  are  probably  produced, 
but  all  cxafperated  by  this  coat  (not  of  mail, 
but)  of  whalebone.  However,  as  from  cuf- 
tom  they  require  fome  fupport  to  their  cheft, 
I would  recommend  ftiffened  jackets,  or  the 
old  boddice,  in  lieu  of  ftays  ; and  in  cold 
weather,  they  may  be  lined  with  thick  flannel. 

The  feet  ought  -to  be  well  defended 
with  thick  flioes.  As  cleanlinefs  contributes 
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much  to  health,  invalids  ought  to  bathe  their 
feet  and  legs  once  a week  in  warm  water; 
and  when  it  can  ^,be  conveniently  done,  ufe 
a moderately  warm  bath  once  a month. 

As  the  due  preparation  of  our  foods  de- 
pends very  much  on  their  being  thoroughly 
chewed,  much  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  pre- 
ferving  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  clean. 

With  refpedl  to  covering  whilft  in  bed, 
much  will  depend  on  habit.  The  head  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  well  covered  whilft  we  are 
in  bed,  becaufe  colds  and  rheums  are  there- 
by prevented;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  as 
foreigners  are  more  attentive  to  this  circum- 
ftance  than  we  are,  they  are  lefs  fubjeft  to- 
coughs,  and  their  teeth  are  in  general  more 
found. 

' People  in  health  ought  never-  to  have  their 
beds  warmed;  not  only  becaufe  the  fumes 
of  the  coals  are  in  fome  degree  noxious;  but 
becaufe  warmth  thus  applied  enervates  the 
body.  To  avoid  the  difagreeable  impreffiou 
of  a cold  bed,  Dr.  Franklin  judiciouily  re-‘ 
commends  a cold  air  bath,  by  ftanding  naked 
in  the  cold  for  a minute  or  two  before  we 
go  into  bed;  and  I will  add,  that  a fimilar 
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expofure  in  a morning,  .whilft 'the  whole 
body  is  well  rubbed  by'the  flefh-bruJb',  -WovTld  > 

be  of  great  ufe.  ; v .,1 

But  fuch  expedients  otght'  to  be  very  cau-' 
tioufly  adopted  by  invalids.  . ' - 

With  refpedl'  to  them,  airing,  the-fheets 
every  night  before  the  fire,  fo  as  to  .evapo- 
rate the  perfpiratibn  they  may  have  abforbed 
the  preceding  night,  may  be  of  ufe;  and  is 
a falutary  fubftitute  for  bed4 warming. 

Though  a very  eminent' phyfician  feems 
to  confider  damp  roora-s  and  doaths  as  feldorti 
or  ever  produdive  of  any  bad  effeds;  yet, 

■ the  many  inftances  of  dangerous  and  fatal 
confequeiices  from  damp  linen  and  fheets,  to 
the  moft  healthy,  ought  to  make- invalids,' 
efpecially,  very  careful  in  thofe  points.-'  - 
With  refped  to  the  quantity  of  bedidoaths, 
it  ought  to  be  fuch  as  may,  in  a rea'fonable 
time  after  we  are  in  bed,  promote  an  equal 
but  infenfible.  perfpiration  • and  if  on  awa- 
king, at  any  time  in  the  night,  we  find  our- 
felves  fo  much  heated  as  to  be  obliged  to 
throw  a part  of  them  off,  we  may  be  affured 
that  the  quantity  is  too  great:  it  will  be 
right  to  cover  the  legs  more  warmly  than 

the 
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t-he  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  the. circular 
tion  in  the  extremities  is  more  languid,  and 
the  warmth  of  thofe  parts  neceffarily  lefs : 
and  as  invalids  rarely  fall  afleep  until  there 
is  a geiitle  perfpiration  on  the  extremities,  it 
will  be 'right' to  procure  that  as  foon  as 
poffible. 

I need  not  repeat  what  I have  already  faid 
on  the  benefits  which  muft  accrue  from 
fleeping  in  a large  and  well-aired  chamber. 
When  there  is  a conftant  circulation  of  frefii 
air,  we  are  much  lefs  incommoded  by  heavy 
bed-cloaths. 


C H A P.  IVi 
Exercise. 

^ » * 

Man  was  deftined  to  labour,  and  ^ the 
major  part  of  every  community  is 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  procuring  thereby 
daily  fubfiftence. 

Exercife,  in  a moderate  degree,  promotes 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  renders  the 

limbs 
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limbs  pliant  and  vigorous,  gives  firmnefs 
and  elafticity  to  the  i;iufcular  fibres,  pro- 
motes digeftion  in  all  its  ftages,  difiributes 
nourifhment  to  every  part  of  the  body,  pro- 
motes the  finer  difcharges,  efpecially  perfpi- 
ration,  and  invigorates  the  nervous  fyftem: — 
, . When  excefiive,  it  renders  the  circulation 
unequal  and  impetuous,  difturbs  all  the 
functions,  ^waftes  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of 
the  body,  fatigues  and  enfeebles  the  mufcles, 
and  weakens, the  fprings  of  life:  hence  very 
laborious  perfons  die  of  a premature  old  age. 

Another  evil  attending  the  mofl:  laborious, 
and  therefore  the  mofl:  ufeful  members  of 
the  community,  is,  that  the  fupplies  of  food 
are  often  too  fcanty,  and  difproportioned  to 
the  waftej  and  that  their  occupations  either 
expofe  them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  fea- 
fons,  or  to  imwholfome  and  even  noxious 
effluvia:  as  thofe  of  miners,  plumbers,  &c. 

If  we  confider  exercife  as  the  means  of 
preferving  health  in  thofe  whofe  flation  of 
life  exempts  them  from  the  neceflity  of 
labour,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  mode  of  life. 


If 
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If  a mail  iadulges  a keen  appetite,  and, 
from  his  affluence  has  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it  by  the  choiceft  viands  and  the  richeft 
wines,  he  has  his  alternative,  either  to  ufe 
adequate  exercife,  or  fuffer  aU  the  confe- 
quences  of  repletion.  Befides  thofe  keen 
fportfmen  who  at  certain  times  undergo 
much  fatigue  in  purfuit  of  amufement,  peo- 
ple of  rank  and  fojlune  have  very  generally 
acquired  a dally  habit  of  taking  exercifcj 
efpecially  on  horfe-back.  Some  of  them, 
however,  as  an  apology  for  their  indolence, 
have  advanced  an  opinion,  that  when' exer- 
cife is  become  habitual, 'or  is  undertaken 
with  reludtance,  it  ceafes  to  - be,  a benefit. 
With  refpedt  to  habits,  provided  .they  are 
rational  and  beneficial,  they  ought  not  to  be 
given  up;  and  though  remedies  ufed  with  a 
confident  expeftation  of  relief  from  them 
will  be  'more  likely  to  he  ufefulV  yot  phy'- 
ficians  know  that  a reluctant  ufe  ^;of  re- 
medies does  not  confeq.uently  countera^ 
their  falutary  effects,  otherwife  difeafes  would 
rarely  be  cured.  The  remark  is  applicable 
to  exercife,  whether  as:  a preventive  or  a 
remedy. 
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Though  I would  not  difcourage  the  ufe 
of  exercife,  yet  I would  obferve,  that  it  is 
not,  under  every  circumftance  of  life,  indif- 
penfibly  neceflary;  for  innumerable  inftances 
occur,  where  fludious  men  and  fedentary  wo- 
men have  lived  to  a great  age,  without  fuf- 
apparently  hj  their  indolence;  and  the 
fufferings  of  ftudious  men  feem  to  have  arifen 
more  from  the  intenfe  exercife  of  the  mental 
powers,  than  from  want  of  bodily  exercife. 

But  it  is  indifpenfibly  necelfary  that  fuch 
perfons  fhould  be  exceedingly  temperate,  everi 
to  a degree  of  abftinencej  and,  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  organs,  not  being  oppreffed  by  furchargc, 
perform  their  fun6Vions  without  injurious 
exertion. 

Exercife  may  be  divided  into  a£live  and 
pafiive.  The  adlive  exercifes  are,  walking, 
riding,  dancing,  fwinging  of  leads,  the  dumb 
bell,  and  the  chamber-horfe,  &c.  The  paf- 
five  are,  chiefly,  carriage  exercife,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  flelh-brufh. 

The  aftive  exercifes  are  beft  fuited  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  and  to  thofe  invalids 
whofe  flrength  is  not  much  impaired;  but 
in  all  c^fes  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 

whatever 
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whatever  the  exercife  may  be,  it  ought  never 
to  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  produce  great  fenfe 
of  fatigue,  othervvife,  inflead  of  being  bene- 
ficial, it  may  be  very  injurious.* 

In  all  acute  difeafes,  efpecially  accompa- 
nied with  any  confiderable  degree  of  fever, 
refiis  neceffary,  and  exercife  improper.  But, 
in  many  flow  difeafes,  even  though  accom^ 
panied  with  irregular  fever,  gentle  exercife 
is  of  great  ufe:  but  in  all  cafes  in  which 
exercife  may  be  of  ufe,  it  is  necefiary  that  it 
be  taken  in  a pure  clear  air,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable j otherwife  a variety  of  domeftick 
exercifes  may  be  fubftituted,  under  a circu-. 
lation  of  temperate  air.  • 

When  invalids  are  very  weak,  and  can  ufe 
no  other  exercife,  a cotton  hammacoe  or  cot, 
flung  in  the  fick  chamber,  in  the  manner 
they  areufed  in  the  Weft-India  colonies,  will 

* Dancing,  when  nfcd  temperately,  is  a cheering  falutary  exercife 5 
b«t  at  watering-places,  and  efpecially  at  Bath,  wheie  the  opportu- 
nities are  fo  frequent,  perfons  who  labour  under  various  degrees  of 
indlfpofition  (the  ladies  efpecially)  indulge  themfclves  too  much  in 
this  pleafing  amufement;  and  many  have  been  iireparably  injured  by 
excefs  in  country-dancing;  efpecially  fince  the  cotillon  ftep  has  been 
adopted  from  our  light-heeled  neighbours,  which  renders  the  exercife 
much  more  laborious  than  formerly. 

Another  error  committed  by  meeting  fo  late  at  thofe  alTemblies; 
f«jr  when  they  do  not  break  up  before  eleven  o’clock,  it  is  midnight 
heforc  the  fatigued  invalid  can  retire  to  reft. 
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be  ufeful,  by  fwinging  the  patients  to  any 
degree  they  can  bear. 

When  invalids  return  from  their  exercife, 
and  find  themfelves  chilled  by  the  cold  air  j 
inftead  of  warming  themfelves  at  the  fire,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  bring  themfelves  (or 
rather  their  feelings  gradually)  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  the  room;  for  every 
fudden  tranfition  is  injurious  to  enfeebled 
bodies. 


HIS  term  implies,  not  only  a re- 


laxation from  labour  and  fatigue; 
but  alfo  fleep.  ‘ 

The  effefts  of  found  fleep  are,  a more 
flow  and  equal  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
a more  temperate  and  fteady  diftribution  of 
the  nervous  influence  to  the  organs  of  invo- 
luntary motion ; the  chief  of  which  are  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  organs  of  nutrition; 
whilfl:  thofe  which  fupply  the  mufcles,  as 
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organs  of  voluntary  motion,  are  allowed 
fome  hours  relaxation  from  laborious  ex- 
ertionj  and  the  mind,  by  a fweet  and  falu- 
tary  oblivion,  is  relieved  from  its  exertions, 
its  cares,  and  anxieties;  fo  that  the  wafte 
both  of  mental  and  bodily  powers  is  com- 
penfated  by  deep;  and  both  are  reftored  to 
prilbine  vigour. 

If  deep  be  too  long  protradted,  the  body  i? 
enervated,  inftead  of  being  refredied;  and 
the  powders  of  the  mind  become  languid  and 
oppreded. 

Difturbed  and  broken  dumbers,  inftead 
of  relieving  either  body  or  mind,  enfeeble 
both,  perhaps  to  a greater  degree  than  even 
exercife  itfelf ; and  have,  perhaps,  as  bad  ef- 
fedls,  efpecially  on  invalids,  as  uninterrupted 
watching. 

Thofe  animals  who  inftindtively  follow 
the  didtates  of  nature,  go  to  red:  as  the  fun 
defcends  below  the  horizon ; and  awake  as 
he  afcends  above  it.  Even  man,  when  not 
far  remote  from  a ftate  of  nature,  obeys  her 
diclates  in  the  fame  manner.  Darknefs  is 
bed:  adapted  to  a ftate  of  reft,  as  light  is  to 
our  daily  employments;  and  therefore  thofe 
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who  deviate  from  this  law  of  nature,  muft 
neceffarily  and  eventually  pay  the  penalty. 

A noble  Lord,*  who  formerly  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  an  eminent  degree  at  the  bar,  in-* 
formed  me  fome  years  ago,  that  when  any 
very  old  witnefles  prcfented  themfelves  in 
court,  he  upon  enquiry  found,  that,  whether 
their  modes  of  life  had  been  temperate  or 
intemperate,  they  always  went  early  to  bed, 
and  rofe  early. 

Invalids,  whether  from  weaknefs,  or  fa- 
tigue after  exercife,  often  exprefs  an  in- 
clination to  fleep  for  an  hour  during  the 
day  j nor  do  I conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  cogent  objedtion  to  this  indulgence  be- 
ing granted  them:  as  their  exhaufted  fpirits 
are  recruited  by  this  recefs  from  bodily  and 
mental  exertion,  and  their  fleep  during  the 
night  is  very  liitle,  if  at  all,  interrupted  by  it. 

From  the  effcdfs  of  deep  enumerated 
above,'  my  readers  will  infer,  that  as  regular 
hours  are  necelTary  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  fo  they  are  indifpenfibly  neceflary 
for  the  recovery  of  itj  and  that  balmy  re- 
pofe,  which  fufpends  the  diftrefsful  fenfa- 

* Lord  Grantly. 
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tions  confequent  of  ill  health,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  habitually  appropriating  thofe 
hours  to  deep,  which  nature  has  pointed 
out ; whihl  by  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
we  walle  many  of  thofe  hours,  which  might 
be  ufefully  employed,  even  by  the  opulent 
and  independent. 


Regulation  of  the  Passions. 

HE  paffions  (fays  Pope)  are  the  gales 


of  life  i but  if  they  are  not  happily 
tempered  either  by  conftitution,  or  by  edu- 
cation; neither  rank  nor  wealth  can  afford 
any  compenfation  for  their  baneful  influence. 

It  may,  with  truth,  be  aflerted,  that  arti- 
ficial wants,  as  they  enlarge  the  field  of 
pafTion,  fo  in  the  fame  proportion  they  in- 
creafe  our  defires  of  gratification,  and  afford 
more  frequent  occafions  for  difappoint- 
ment  and  mortification,  than  of  rational  en- 
joyment. 
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The  only  means  ‘to  avoid  thefe  ^evils,  is 
not  to  employ  the  mind  folely  in  friVoloiis 
puiTuits  j but  t‘o  ftfengthen  its  powers',*  and 
ennoble  and  exalt  its  views  by  the  acquifition 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 

I hope  the  fafliionable  youth'  'of  ‘both 
fexes  (if  any  fuch  fliall  deign  t6  'read  this 
morcean)  will  not  be  offended  at  this  appa- 
rent departure  from  my  medical  office  by 
commencing  preacher  3 for  though  fermons 
by  a phyfician  would  not  be  quite  a novelty ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  age,  the -imputation  v/ould 'hot  be  unfa- 
vourable to  its  acceptance  with  the_public. 

The  truth  is,  that  asTlrength^fm1rid,‘ and 
culture  of  the  imderhahding,  enable  us  to 
perform  the  duties,  and  relifh  The  "plefafure 
of  life  j fo  nothing  contributes  "‘fo*' much 'to 
enable  us  to  fuppbftThe  evils  of ' it  with 
' firmnefs,  and,  in  the  fame  degre'e  aflifts  in 
alleviating  anH  furmounting  "our  bodily 
ailments. 

There  is  fo  intimate  a cohneblion  between 
the  mind  and^body,  that  they  mutually  in- 
liuence  each  other  j and  hence  it  "is  'that 
bodily  difeafes  are  either  exafperated  or  alle- 
viated 
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viated-by  the  ftate  df  the -ilimd.  It  is -there- 
fore df  the  ntmdft  -importance,  that  the 
mind  of  the  invalid  be  fuftained  by  hope, 
•and  cheered  by  diverfity  of  amufement ; and 
'that  every  ferious  avocation  and  'painful 
pallion’be  induftrioufly  avoided. 

dt  is  for  this  reafon  that  change  of  place 
'has  been  fo  much  recommended  to  invalids; 
and  ‘excurfions  to  watering  places  .have 
been  thought  to  contribute  very  much  to 
the  efficacy- of  medicinal  waters,  on  account 
of  the  diverfity' of  amufement,  which  thofe 
places  afford  ; but  which,  bymifapplication, 
is  often ‘hurtful.  


E S S A T 'IV. 

, V 

En'q^jiry  concerning  the  'fropri^ty^  or  ne^ 
cejjity  -of '^ifirig  other  ’Remedies,  during 
Courfe-of  Mineral  Waters,  or  :^Se'a- 
BathIng. 

WATERING  places  have  for  Tome 
ye^rs  been  very  much  reforted  to, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  amufement-and 
diffipation,  but  for  the-benefit  of  invalids. 

Though. 
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Though  phyficians  have,  in  general,  ap-i 
proved  of  fea-bathing,  as  a powerful  remedy; 
yet  they  have  not  been  fo  unanimous  with 
refpedl  to  the  efficacy  of  other  mineral  waters. 

Some  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  proportion  of  their  adfive  principles 
is  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  very  little  better 
than  common  water;  whilft  others,  acknow- 
ledging the  efficacy  of  fome,  have  denied  the 
medical  virtues  of  others.  • . ' 

It  is  probable  that,  whilft  the  phyficians 
who  relide  at  watering  places,  have,  from 
local  experience  acquired  an  overweening 
prediledfion  for  particular  mineral  waters; 
others,  not  having  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
■fidering  them  as  a part  of  medicine,  are  dif- 
pofed  to  undervalue  them. 

There  is  a confiderable  diverlity  of  mineral 
waters  in  this  kingdom,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  thdr  adlive  principles,  muft  have 
different  powers,  and  confequently  muff  be 
adapted  to  the  relief  of  different  difeafes. 

Of  thofe  invalids  who  refort  to  watering 
places,  fome  confult  the  refident  phyficians, 
others' are  furniflied  with  prefcriptions  .and 
general  .diredlions  by  the  phyficians  or  apo- 
thecaries 
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thecarles  who  fend  them  thither  j fome  put 
themfelves  under  the  direflion  of  apothe- 
caries, and  not  a few,  deeming  all  advice 
unnecelfary,  a6l  according  to  their  own 
opinions,  feelings,  and  caprices. 

If  we  confider  mineral  waters  (including 
fea-water,  which  is  of  this  clafs)  as  medicinal; 
and  if  we  fuppofe  that  fome  previous  prepa- 
ration for,  or  regulation  of,  their  ufe,  may 
be  neceffary ; it  is  likely  that  thofe'who  enter 
on  a courfe  of  them  without  advice,  may  not 
merely  lofe  their  time  and  money,  but  ac- 
tually injure,  and  even  deftroy  themfelves. 

The  late  Lord  Strange  (as  I am  informed 
by  Dr.  Falmier  who  attended  him)  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  confequence  of  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  ; and  Baron 
Dimfdale  tells  me  he  recolle6fs  a fimilar  in- 
ftance  many  years  before The  inftances  of 
the  alarming  and  dangerous,  though  not  im- 
mediately fatal  effe6ls  of  thefe  waters,  when 
ufed  improperly,  are  very  numerous : — ’An 
incontrovertible  proof  of  their  powers. 

Were  diftant  phyficians,  who  fend  patients 
hither  with  general  direftions  for  the  ufe  of 
the  waters,  fuppofed  to  be  quite  as  well 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  their  qualities  and  effects 
as  thofe  who  refide  here;  a fuppojition  not 
to  he  admitted y yet  no  medical  man  will 
venture  to  alTert,  that  a variety  of  circum-, 
ilances  may  not  arife,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
feen,  and  confequently  cannot  be  provided 
for:  and  indeed  inftances  of  tliatkind  occur 
daily,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  refidont 
phyficians.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  apo- 
thecary, whom  the  prefcription  is  lent, 
may  be  a competent  judge  of  the  neceflary 
regulations,.  Though  it  would  be  invidious 
to  controvert  this  pofition;  yet  it  may  at 
kajl  be  alked  why,  if  a patient’s  cafe  is  fo 
urgent  as  to  require  the  advice  of  a phyli- 
cian  in  London,  or  elfewhere,  it.,lkould  be 
lefs  necelfary  to  confult  a pliyficiattrat  Bath 
alfo;  \yho  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  be  more 
converfant  with  difeafes  in  which  the  Bath 
water  is  beneficial,  than  thofe  who  fend  the 
patients  hither. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife,  if  one  apothecary  were  difpofed  to 
transfer  his  patients  to  another;-  yet  this 
happens  very  rarely:  whilfl,  fmoi  the  con- 
du(5l  of  fome  phyficians,  it  might  reafonably 

be 
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be  fuppofed,  that  they  confidered  apothe- 
caries as  their  only  coadjutors.  Whether 
this  is  the  refiilt  of  extreme  humility,  excef- 
live  arrogance,  or  mean  jealoufy,  they  alone 
mull  determine. 

But  it  has  been  whifpered  by  fome  of  their 
patients  that  have'  come  hither,  that  they 
were  diffuaded  from  confulting  Bath  phyfi- 
cians,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  unnecelfary, 
but  from  a tender  regard  to  the  patient's 
pockets;  their  dodlors  infinuating,  that,  if 
they  once  got  into  the  hands  of  the  refident 
phyficians,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  drake 
them  off.  I truft  however,  for  the  credit  of 
the  profeffion,  as  gentlemen,  that  very  few 
have  been  fo  uncandid  and  unjuft;  but  I 
know  that  the  imputation  is  not  totally 
without  foundation,  and  that  fome  of  their 
patients  have  fuffered  thereby,  not  only  in 
their  purfes,  but  in  their  healths. 

Among  many  other  inftances  which  have 
occurred,  I fhall  mention  one. 

A perfon  of  fortune,  on  his  arrival  here, 
fent  a phyfician’s  prefcription  to  a judicious 
apothecary,  who,  on  calling  on  him  a few 
days  after,  found  him  much  heated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly  difh'efled,  by  an  intemperate  ufe  of 
the  waters;  though  the  mode  of  uhng  them, 
as  diredted  by  his  London  phyfician,  had 
been  ft ridlly  complied  with,  and  the  other  re- 
medies prefcribed  were  taken  very  regularly. 
The  apothecary,  in  vain,  perfuaded  him  to 
defift  from  both,  and  to  confult  a refident 
phyfician:  he  replied,  that  he  was  ftrictly 
enjoined  not  to  do  fo,  but  to  correfpond 
with  his  London  dodlor  only.  The  dodtor, 
on  being  applied  to,  infifted  on  a continuance 
of  the  waters,  but  changed  his  prefcription; 
with  fo  little  fuccefs  however,  that  he  was 
fent  for  by  exprefs;  and  his  fee  amounted  to 
a much  larger  fum  than  would  have  procured 
his  patient  the  attendance  of  half  the  phyli- 
cians  in  Bath  during  the  whole  feafon. 

As  I have  almoft  totally  declined  the  prac- 
tice and  emoluments  of  my  profeffion,  I 
ihall  not  be  fufpedled  of  partiality,  when  I 
declare,  that,  a few  inflances  of  dirty  intrigue^ 
imd  fordid  avarice  excepted,  no  profellional 
’ men  I have  ever  known  difeharge  their  duty 
in  general  with  more  liberality  and  difinte- 
reftednefs  than  the  phyficians  of  this  place; 

derive  more  moderate  emoluments  from  it. 

It 
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It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  the 
cafes  of  the  patients  who  come  hither  to  ufe 
the  waters  are  fuch  as  will  not  admit  of 

i > 

their  ufe;  fo  that  when  a phyfician  has  been 
confulted,  he  has  been  obliged  to  forbid  their 
being  ufed,  and  either  to  fend  the  patients 
back  to  their  quondam  prefcribers,  or  un- 
dertake their  relief  by  other  means. 

A gouty  patient  confulted  me  laft  fummer 
for  fome  complaints  which  were  found  to  be 
connedfed  with  gravel.  As  I could  not  re- 
main at  Bath  fo  long  as  was  necelTary,  I left 
him  under  Dr.  Falconers  care;  by  whofe 
judicious  management  he  was  perfedtly  re- 
lieved, without  the  ufe  of  the  waters. 

In  my  limited  pradlice  I have  met  with 
fome  other  inftances  of  invalids,  who  have 
been  fent  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
whofe  cafes  were  totally  incompatible  with 
their  ufe.  On  the  contrary,  it  happens, 
I believe,  very  frequently,  that* in  difeafes 
in  which  the  Bath  waters  are  eminently 
ufeful,  they  are  neverthelefs  deemed  impro- 
per ^by  thofe  who,  from  inexperience  of  their 
powers,  are  certainly  incompetent  judges. 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Meady  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a preconceived  hypothefis,  con- 
demned their  ufe,  as  a bath,  in  paralytick 
cafes ; though  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
of  the  waters  has  been  found  to  be  more 
beneficial  in  fuch  cafes,  than  all  other  reme- 
dies whatfoever.  A very  late  occurrence  has 
convinced  me  that  fome  of  the  mofi:  eminent 
phyficians  in  London  ftill  adopt  Dr.  Mead's 
opinion  j though  manifold  proofs  of  the 
fafety  and  efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in  palfies 
occur  daily  in  private  and  hofpital  pra6liee. 

A lady  of  my  acquaintance,  being  on  a 
tour  with  her  daughter,  who  was  in  a bad 
flate  of  health,  fent  for  me,  as  flie  paffed 
through  this  place  in  her  way  to  Briflol.  It 
feems  her  doBory  2.  prefcribing  apothecary y had 
reprobated  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters. 

On  a cafual  enquiry  into  the  cafe,  i was 
of  a different  opinion  j but  as  I was  on  the 
point  of  making  a fummer’s  excurfion,  and 
the  lady  declined  confulting  another  phyfi- 
cian,  I left  her,  with  necelfary  dlre6tions,  to, 
the  care  of  u judicious  apothecat'yi  and  by 
a letter  from  the  lady,  I had  the  pleafure 
of  knowing  that  my  opinion  with  refpedt  to 
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its  beingj  in  every  refpe6l,  a Bath  cafe ; and 
my  prediction,  that  much  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  waters,  was  verified  beyond 
rny  moft  fanguine  expe6lations. 

I know  there  are  fome  medical  men  who 
take  every  opportunity  of  reprobating  the 
life  of  Bath  waters,  in  cafes  where  other  re- 
medies avail  very  little  without  their  afiift- 
ance:  the  moft  favourable  conflruftion  that 
can  be  put  on  fuch  condu6t  is,  to  fuppofe 
that  they  know  very  little  of  the  powers  of 
the  Bath  waters : for  I am  unwilling  to  fup- 
pofe it  poffible  that  they  can  be  actuated  by 
illiberal  motives. 

I fhall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  enquiry 
how  far  medicinal  waters  may,  or  may  not, 
require  the  ufe  of  other  remedies 

The  phyficians  of  the  prefent  time,  are 
much  more  fimple  in  their  modes  of  pre- 
fcription  than  their  predeceffors;  and  when 
patients  refort  to  watering-places,  a pru- 
dent phyfician  wdll  cautioufly  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  felfifhnefs,  and  therefore  wilt 
prefcribe  as  fparingly  as  poffible,  during  a 
courfe  of  fea-bathing,  or  the  ufe  of  other 
mineral  waters. 
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But  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  occa- 
fional  ufe  of  other  remedies  may  be  indif- 
penfibly  neceflary. 

It  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  that, 
when  difeafes  are  inveterate,  we  are  often 
obliged  either  to  change  one  remedy  of  the 
fame  quality  for  another,  or  increafe  the 
pow’er  of  one  medicine  by  the  addition  of 
another.  This  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  medici- 
nal waters,  which,  though  in  fome  cafes 
they  may  require  very  little  if  any  aid  from 
other  remedies,  yet  in  many  inftances  they 
are  not  alone  fufhcient  to  efFedt  the  purpofe. 

Few  patients  are  in  fuch  a ftate  as  to  be 
able  to  enter  on  a courfe  of  this  kind  without 
► fome  preparatory  medicines;  and  with  refpedf 
to  the  ufe  of  Bath  water,  this  is  peculiarly 
the  cafe.  After  this  neceflary  preparation, 
the  dofe  of  the  water  is  to  be  afcertained, 
and  the  medical  man  (whether  phyflcian  or 
apothecary)  mufl:  watch  the  effedls  of  the 
waters,  and  determine  from  time  to  time 
what  increafe  of  dole  his  patient  will  bear. 
Bathing  may  be,  and  is  often,  neceflary:  the 
times  of  bathing,  the  degrees  of  heat,  and 
other  circumftances,  can  only  be  afcertained 
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by  careful  obfervation:  the  regimen  of  diet, 
&c.  muft  moreover  be  fixed  upon,  and  the 
regulation  of  all  thofe  important  points  muft 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
effects  of  tlie  waters. 

Many  untoward  circumftances  may  occur, 
which  may  render  the  interpofition  of  the 
prefcriber  neceflary.  Drinking  the  waters, 
>or  bathing,  under  the  moft  guarded  ufe  of 
: either,  may  produce  difagreeable  fymptoms, 
which  may  require  either  fome  alteration  in 
ithe  mode  of  ufing  themj  a total  fufpenfion 
tof  the  ufe  of  them  for  a time,  or  the  inter- 
ipofition  of  fome  remedies,  which  may  qua- 
llify  their  effedfs,  increafe  their  power,  or 
iremove  fuch  fymptoms,  which  either  they, 
(or  fome  cafual  incidents,  or  a change  in  the 
.difeafe,  may  have  produced. 

In  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer,  I had  many 
^opportunities  of  confirming  this' opinion. 
IBeing  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  adfing  there  as  a 
roolunteer  phyfician,  I was  very  generally  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  reforted  thither  for  the 
.purpofe  of  fea-bathing.  Several  were  fent 
thither  whofe  cafes  were  improper  j and 
others  could  not  bear  the  cold  bath,  unlefs 
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accompanied  with  the  ufe  of  cordial  and 
ftrengthening  medicines. 

In  the  General  Hofpital  here,  many  more 
patients  recover  than  in  private  pradlice: 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  patients  are  obliged 
to  comply  moft  ftridtly  and  implicitly  with 
the  phyficians’  orders,  refpe6ling  diet,  medi- 
cine, and  the  ufe  of  the  waters  j whilft,  from 
inattention,  diflipation,  or  felf-fufficiency, 
private  patients  frequently  fail  in  obtaining 
relief,  and  often  return  much  worfe  than 
they  came  hither.  But  whether  medicine 
may  or  may  not  be  required  in  aid  of  mine- 
ral waters  of  any  kind,  it  is  manifeft,  from 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  courfes, 
whether  of  drinking  or  bathing,  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  medical  advice 
and  attendance.  • 
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C H A P.  I. 

On  Empiricism,  or  Quackery. 

Hse  tibi  erunt  artes. 

Pudet  hsc  opprobria  nobis. 

The  term  Empiricifm  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  which  fignifies  expertenccy 
itlie  foundation  of  all  fcience,  efpecially  of 
;phyfic. 

There  was  an  antient  feel  of  phyficians- 
who  were  tenned  Empirics^  in  contradiftinc- 
:tion  to  the  Dogmatijis  but  there  is.  a moll 
lelTential  difference  between  thofe  antiont /ages 
and  our  mod&n  quacks ; for  the. former  availed 
:themfelves  of  accurate  philofophical  Analogy^ 

I 3 founded 

* Analogy.,  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  implying  likenefa 
or  limilariiy,  is  the  art  of  comparing  one  objeft  with  another^  with  a 
■view  to  determine  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  they  do  or  not  rc- 
femble  each  other  in  their  nature  or  qualities.  It  is  a branch  of  logic, 
a fcience  much  Icfs  cultivated  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
dation 
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founded  on  experience  j whereas  the  latter 
are  fo  little  accuftonied  to  any  kind  of  rea« 
foiling,  that  they  are  generally  deftitute  of 
common  fenfe. 

Few  men  have  taken  more  pains  in  at- 
tempting to  difcover  the  origin,  trace  the 
progrefs,  and  detedl  the  ignorance  and  kna- 
very of  modern  quacks,  than  myfelf ; and  as 
quackery  has  arrived  to  a truly  alarming 
height,  efpecially  in  the  Britifli  dominions  j 
I thought  I fhould  elTentially  ferve  my  fel- 
low fubjedts,  by  endeavouring  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  this  dangerous  evil. 

The  earlieft  fource  of  quackery  feems  to 
have  been  an  opinion  entertained  by  the 
vulgar,  and  perhaps  not  very  ftrenuoufly 
difcouraged  by  phyficians,  that  there  was 
fomething  myfterious  and  fupernatural  in 

ibtion  of  all  found  reafoning.  We  cannot  proceed  a flep  in  any 
fcience  without  analogy ; for  we  muft  compare  before  we  decide. 

The  mathematician  employs  analogy  in  the  fcjution  of  his  pro- 
blems : Analogy  is  the  bafis  of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy : 
The  moral  philofopher  ufes  it  as  a teft  of  moral  reflitude  or  depra- 
vity : It  is  the  touchftonc  of  religion,  the  guide  of  the  politician,  and 
the  rule  of  condudl  in  common  life.  In  no  inftance,  however,  is  itfo 
indifpenfibly  neceflary,  as  in  the  medical  art  j and  I am  convinced, 
that  if,  inftead  of  vague  theories  and  fanciful  hypothefes,  it  had  been 
employed  by  phyficians  with  caution  and  preclfion,  phyfic  would, 
lojig  before  this  pei'iod,  have  been  exempted  from  the  invidious  im- 
putation of  being  conjeftural  and  precarious. 
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the  medical  art.  Hence  the  idea  that  the 
cure  of  difeafes  was  often  effedled  by  magical 
powersr/  and  allral  influences  j fo  that  in  the 
ages  of  barbarifm,  priefts,  foothfayers,  ^ftro- 
logers,  and  fortune-tellers,  laid  their  claims 
to  medical  knowledge  and  practice. 

When  chemiftry  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
Germany,  many  chemical  remedies  were  dif- 
covered  and  adopted  in  regular  pradtice : The 
empirics  however,  having  pilfered  fome  of 
the  mpfl:  powerful  from  the  regulars,  fold 
them  as  noftrumsj  and  Paracelfus,  Van  Hel- 
mpnt,-  and  other  quacks,  by  their  vain  and 
infolent  boaftings,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  extenfion  of  the  evil. 

For  many  ages  all  medical  knowledge  was 
conveyed  in  the  dead  languages  only,  a few 
books  excepted,  written  by  Arabian  phyficians 
in  their  native  tongue  j and  I may  venture 
to  alfert,  that  the  tranflation  of  thofe  works 
into  modern  languages,  efpecially  the  difpen- 
fatories  of  the  different  colleges  of  phyficians, 
has  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  quackery ; for  from  that  fource 
the  mofl:  ignorant,  and  worthlefs  members 
of  the  community,  having  acquired  fome 

knowledge 
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knovv^ledge  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies, 
found  a more  ready  refource  for  fupplying 
their  neceflfitieS)  and  even  attaining  aifiderice, 
by  vending  them  as  infallible  noftfnfns,  than* 
by  following  their  proper  vocations  of  <aftro- 
logers,  almanack-makers,  taylofsy^'coblers, 
weavers,  farriers,  porters,  and  footmen. 

‘ Whilft  itinerant  mountebanks  were  in  -fa- 
iliionj-  though  the  breed  is  almoft  extin£l  in 
this  country ; the  merry-andrew-  generally 
ilicceeded  his  rhafter,  and  from  tumbler  and 
buffoon  was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  do6tor; 
•^Vhen  in  the  velvet  coat  and  tye  wig  he-  dtew 
teeth,  cut  hare  lips,  and  difpenfed  his  infal- 
lible remedies,  folely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  fubje£ts.‘ 

Sevei'al  of  thofe  refpe6lable  gentlemen  be- 
came afterwards  refident  doctors,  efpeciaHy 
in  london  ; and  to  fome  of 'them,  and- their 
no  lefs  refpedtable  fucceffors,  the  public  is  at 
this  time  indebted  for  fome  of  our  mbft  ce- 
lebrated noftrums.  ' ' ’ ' 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  theft  animadver- 
fions  are  dictated  by  envy  and  jealoufy. 

Independent  in  my  circumftances,  and  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  life,  I do  moft  fo- 
• -*'  lemnlv 
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lertinly-  aver,  that  I fhall  not  advance  any 
thing  concerning  thofe  men  or  their  nof- 
trUms  that ‘does  not  admit  of  proof;- and 
that  my  foie  motives  for  this  publication 
arCj  a regard  for  the  interells  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  the  credit  of  that  pro- 
feflion'of  which  I have  the  honour  "of  heing 
a member.  ' ‘ 

When  phyficians,  by  laborious  ftudyV  and, 
at  confiderable  expence,  have  qualified  them- 
felves  for  the  exercife  of  their  profefllon,  it> 
cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to-  find^ 
their  art  lb  much  degraded,  as  that  the  moll:' 
illiterate  of  mankind  (for  fuch' quacks  gene- 
rally are)  could  be  fuppofed-  capable  of  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  it:-  For  fo  far  as- 
regards  emolument,  I vbrily  believe'  that 
phyficians  fufier  little  by  empirical  practice . 

With  relpedt  to  the  employments  of  thofe 
people  before  they  commenced  noftr urn- 
mongers  ; the  celebrated  Wardy  whofe  reme- 
dies are  now  neglected,  becaufe  they  are 
known,  v/as  a footmany  and  during  his  at- 
tendance on  his  matter  on  the  continent,- 
obtained  his  noltrums  from  the  monks,  who 
are  almoft  all  quacks. T{och  had  been  a 
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porter,  *as  was  Walker  the  vender  _of  the  fa- 
mous Jefuits  drops. -The  celebrated  elec- 

trico-magnetical  Graham,  who  lately  m^de 
fuch  a noife  in  this  credulous  nation,  exhi- 
bited on  a mountebank  flage  in  America  ; 
and,  it  is  probable,  ferved  previouAy, . in  the- 
office  of  zany. r — -—Meyerjbaqhy'f  who  Jigs  ac- 
quired a fortune  equal  to  that  of  a,  German 
prince,  offered  himfelf  as  2.  rough-rider  X.o  a 
liding-houfe  in  London,  but  being  rejedfed, 
commenced  dodlor. — ’Turlington  was  a bro- 
ken mafter  of  a fliip. — One  Freeman,  who 
annexes  M.  D.  to  his  name,  was  a journey- 
man blackfmith,  and  is  lately  returned  from 
one  of  our  colonies,  where,  as  an  indented 
fervant,  he  was  employed  to  Ihoe  and  bleed 
horfes. — And  I remember,  two  fellows  in 
Hampfliire,  who  gathered  and  difpenfed  their 
drugs  under  aftral  influences,  one  of  them  a 
weaver,  the  other  a cobler,  who  being  too  jdle 
to  follow  their  employments,  found  their 
account  in  becoming  dodfors. 

Some  of  thefe  noflrum-mongers  have  been 
appendages  to  the  profeffion ; and  broken 

-f-  The  Ignorance  and  eflVontery  of  this  fellow  has  been  properly 
cxpol'ed  by  Dr.  Lettfome. 

apothecaries 
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apothecaries  and  chemifts  have  quitted  their 
proper  callings  for  this  idle  trade. 

Dr.  Jamesy  finding  that  book-making  was 
a lofing  bufinefs,  derived  more  advantage  in 
vending  his  celebrated  powder,  and  analeptic 
pills. — Sir  John  Hilly  alfo  a voluminous  au« 
thor,  difpenfed  his  tindtures  and  eflences  : — 
and  Norton  acquired  a confiderable  fortune 
by  his  Maredant’s  drops. 

The  newfpapers  have  -juft  announced  the 
death  of  one  of  thefe  doctors,  who  has  of 
late  been  much  celebrated.  This  man,  who 
could  not  procure  bread  as  an  apothecary, 
W’ould  foon  have  realized  a large  fortune  as  a 
quack.  Availing  himfelf,  very  artfully,  of 
fajhtonahle  prejudices,  and  in  order  that  his 
pills  might  be  adapted  to  all  the  fafhionable 
difeafes,  he  wrote  a pamphlet  to  prove  that 
nervous  and  bilious  difeafes  were  intimately 
conne6led  with  • gout  and  with  each  other. 
As  fome  fort  of  reafoning  and  argument  is 
generally  expected  in  medical  differ tations> 
he  pilfered,  without  acknowledgement,  an 
idea  ftarted  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Shehhcarcy 
viz.  that  the  primary  caufe  of  all  difeafes 
proceeds  from  cxcefs  or  defect  of  the  cledtric 
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fire;  the  tioveky  and  ^etity  of  which  could 

not  fail  to  recommend  ft  tb  his  f^lkioriable 

readers-.^  ■ - - • • 

• » * 

That  thefe  men-,  *at  leak  rhok  of  fhemy 

have  pilfered  th^ir  noftrums  from:  regular 
pra6fice,  admits  of  the  cleareft  proof.  The 
fpedfications  of  fome  of  the  moll  powerful 
of  thofe  nokruras,  given  upon  oath,  are  td 
be  found  in  the  patent  office;  to  which  any 
perfon  may  have  recourfe  on  paying  the 
fees-;  and  moft  of  the  others  have  been  ana^ 
lyfed,  and  their  compofition  difcovemd.  ' 
Another  artifice  employed  by  thofe  peff^ 
of  fociety,  is  to  attribute  their  noftrums  to 
fome  celebrated  phyfician  after  his  dcccafe  { 
and  the  names  of  PoHoengiily  Hunt&^  and- 
Solander,  have  been  prokituted'to  thofe  kna^. 
vifh  purpofes.  ' 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  Ward’s  medi- 
cines, except  his  pafte,  which  is  a moft  ab- 
furd  compofition,  had  long  been  in  regular 
pra6lice  before  he  adopted  them. 

T urlingtons  balfam  is  the  Traumatic  balfam 
of  the  Ihops.  Norton's  drops  are  a difguifed. 
folution  of  the  fubllmate  mercury,  which 
was  recommended  by  Baron  Fan  S’wiefe?7y 

phyfician 
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phyfician  to  the  late  Emprefs  of  Germany. 
Daffy's  Elixir  is  the  tip^lure  of  fena  of  the 
Ihops,  Anderjons  Pills  are  aloes  with  oil  of 
anileecj.  Speedimans  Pills,  extract  of  cha- 
momile, aloes,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling 
ingredients.  StoughtQns  Drops,  the  ftomachic 
tin6lure  of  the  Ihops.  Cpdfrefs  Co?'dial,  ai> 
infuflon  of  faflafras,  fyrup,  and  opium. 
Baume  de  Vi?  conflfts  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a large  proportion  of 
liquorice  juice  to  difguife  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. And  ppudre  Unique  is  a eombination 
of  mercury  and  antimony,  > In  Ihort,  there 
are  none  of  thefe  noftrums  that  have  not 
been  analyfed  by  fkilful  chemifts  ; and,  inde- 
pendent of  fome  trivial  additions,  all  of  thofe 
of  any  power  (a  few  trifling  tinctures  of  ve- 
getables, thofe  of  Hill  particularly,  excepted) 
are  compofitions  of  mercury,  antimony,  or 
opium. 

James's  celebrated  powder,  it  is  aflerted, 
was  known  and  adminiftered  in  this  country 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago; 
but  fell  into  difufe,  and  was  again  revived  as 
Cornachine's  powder.  About  the  year  1746, 
Baron  Schivanberg,  a needy  adventurer, 

communicated 
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communicated  the  prefcription  to  James, 
then  as  needy  and  obfcure  as  himfelf,  on 
certain  conditions  of  co-partnerfhip,  which 
not  being  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  James,  a 
law-fuit  was  inftituted  againft  him  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall;  and  James  attempted  to  evade 
the  penalty,  by  alledging  that  he  employed  a 
different  kind  of  antimony  in  the  prepara- 
tion a plea  which  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  a jury  of  chemifts. 

It  would  however  be  illiberal  and  unjufl 
to  alledge,  that,  abfurd  and  unchemical  as 
the  preparation  certainly  is,  it  is  not  a re- 
metly  of  power  and  efficacy;  for,  from  my 
own  extenfive  experience,  I know  it  to  be  fo ; 
but  the  fame  experience  enables  me  to  affert, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  compofition,  its 
operation  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  the 
other  reguline  preparations  of  antimony  are 
more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  operation,  and 
equally  effedlual. 

The  only  circumftance  which  eftablifhed 
the  credit  of  this  powder  was  the  bold,  yet 
judicious,  praftice  of  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe  according  as  the  ftomach  became 
more  habituated  to  its  ftimulus,  or  the 

urgency 
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urgency  of  the  cafe  required:  and  I cannot 
help  cxprefling  my  furprife  that  this  mode  of 
adminilfering  adlive  remedies  has  been  fo 
much  negledled  by  regular  pradlitioners  j and 
I am  well  convinced  from  long  experience, 
that  if  antimonial  wine,  emetic  tartar,  or 
even  ipecacoana,  (a  more  fafe  and  perhaps 
equally  effedlual  remedy)  had  been  fo  admi- 
niftered,  we  fhould  not  at  this  day  have  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  being  obliged  to  ‘refign 
our  patients  to  the  operation  of  a quack  re- 
medy. It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that 
though  much  benefit  wilU  Certainly  refult 
from  increafing  the  dofes  of  adlive  remedies, 
if  they  are  given  by  perfons  of  judgment, 
much  mifchief  will  alfo  be  done  if  thofe  who 
adminifter  them  are  unfkilful. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  unprofitable 
talk  to  enter  into  a more  explicit  detail  of 
noflrum-mongers  and  their  remedies : I have 
however  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal; and  would  add  moreover,  that  as  thefe 
quack  medicines  are  fold  to  retail  dealers, 
fome  of  them  may  remain  on  their  hands  for 
years,  until  they  are  totally  fpoiled,  and  yet 
they  do  not  fcruple  to  fell  them,  ignorant  . v 
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or  regardlefs  as  they  are,  whether  they  are 
found  or  not,  an  inftance  of  which  occurred 
lately  to  a gentleman  who  purchafed  a quack 
remedy. 

There  was  a time  when  phyficians  deemed 
it  inconfiffent  with  their  dignity  to  confent 
to  the  adminiftration  of  quack  remedies; 
but  if,  from  a knowledge  of  their  compo- 
fition,  or  experience  of  their  effefts,  we  are 
affured  of  their  fafety  and  power,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a phyfician  to  rejedt  any 
means  that  may  be  beneficial  to  his  patient; 
if  he  or  his  friends  require  it. 

, Nor  is  the  art  degraded  by  fuch  condefcen- 
fion;  for  we  only  avail  ourfelves  of  thofe 
means  which  have  been  pilfered  from  regu- 
lar practice,  (as  James’s  Powder,  and  almoft 
all  other  noftrums  of  efficacy,  have  been:) 
but  even  were  it  otherwife,  life  and  health 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  idle  pundlilio; 
but  every  means  ufed,  and  every  effort  made, 
that  may  conduce  to  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

One  great  objection  to  the  ufe  of  power- 
ful nollrums,  in  the  way  they  are  commonly 
adminiftered,  is,  that  as  neither  the  venders 
of  them,  nor  the  purchafers,  are  judges  of 

the 
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the  cafes  in  which  they  are  recommended, 
there  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  they 
may  be  injurious:  I will  explain  this  matter. 

When  a phyfician  is  confulted  on  a cafe, 
he  generally  vihts  the  patient  from  time  to 
time;  or  the  cafe,  if  the  patient  is  diftant, 
is  accurately  deferibed  by  a medical  man, 
who,  together  with  the  account  of  fymp- 
toms,  enumerates  the  remedies  that  have 
been  previoufly  ufed,  and  their  effedls.  But 
notwith (landing  all  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  attended  with 
fever,  are  fo  changeable  in  their  nature,  that 
the  plan  of  eure  is  often  neceffarily  changed, 
and  the  remedy  which  is  beneficial  at  one 
time,  may  be  improper  a few  hours  after; 
and  this  often  happens  Jolely  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  remedy;  which  requires  to 
be  qualified,  altered  in  its  dofe,  or  totally 
omitted. 

( 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quack,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  difeafes,  or  even 
of  the  operation  of  medicines;  who  never, 
or  rarely,  fees  the  patient,  and  if  he  did,  is 
unqualified  to  judge  of  either;  vends  his 
medicine,  accompanied  with  general  direc- 

K tions. 
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tions;  and  without  due  cautions,  concerning 
the  circumftances  under  which  its  operation 
ought  to  be  regulated,  mitigated,  or  omitted. 

If,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  phyfician, 
remedies  often  produce  unexpected  and  un- 
toward effe6ts;  how  much  more  frequently 
muft  this  happen  in  the  unguarded  manner 
in  which  quack  medicines  are  ufed. 

But  if  the  difeafe  fliould  be  miftaken, 
as  it  may  be  by  the  mofl  fagacious  phyfi- 
cian, it  is  either  exafperated  by  an  improper 
remedy,  or  that  time  is  loft,  which  might 
have  been  more  properly  employed. 

Upon  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid, 
we  may  define  a modern  quack  to  be — a pre- 
tender to  knowledge  of  which  he  is  7iot  pojfejfed-, 
and  a vender  of  nofirutns^  the  powers  of  which 
he  does  not  underfiand — hi  Jhort^  a fwindler  and 
a knave,  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word!* 

The 

* When  phyficians  (I  do  not  mean  quack  dolors')  adopt  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  obtruding  themfelves  and  their  wonderful  abilities 
on  the  notice  of  the  publick  ; it  would  be  no  breach  of  charity  to 
place  them  on  the  fame  form  with  noftrum -mongers;  and  the  fimi- 
larity  is  more  obvious,  as,  in  both  inftances,  the  merits  of  the  regu- 
lar doflorand  his  brother  quack  are  always  much  exaggerated;  whilft 
that  public,  to  which  the  appeal  is  made,  is  equally  unqualified  to 
judge  of  either.  It  is  with  regret,  mingled  with  indignation,  that 
I thus  animadvert  on  the  conduft  of  fuch  of  ray  brethren  as  have 
juftly  incurred  this  cenfurc.  In  the  preceding  eflay  I took  notice 
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The  legiflators  in  almofl  every  civilized 
fociety  have  confidered  them  as  pefts;  and 
have  therefore  ena6led  penal  laws  for  the 
ruppreflion  of  quackery. 

The  colleges  of  phyficlans  were  inftituted 
in  dilterent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  to  examine 
.all  perfons  who  undertook  the  pra6lice  of 
the  art,  and  all  drugs  in  the  apothecaries 
dliops,  and  delfroy  fuch  as  were  unfit;  and 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  power  ex- 
tended to  the  examination  of  noftrums;  and 

• of  their  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Bath  phyficians;  and  it  may 
ifairly  be  prefumed,  that  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe,  who,  con- 
fcio’jsof  deficiency  in  perfonal  merit,  endeavour  to  compenfate  for 
■ that  deficiency,  by  cultivating,  moil  afliduoufly,  the  good  graces  of 
apothecaries,  midwives,  nurfes,  abigalls,  toad-eaters,  and  puffing 
goffips.  But,  not  contented  with  this  indireB  attack  on  their  bre- 
thren, they  generally  proceed  to  direB  holtilities,  and  by  the  dark 
and  malignant  infinuations  of  themfelves  or  their  emiflaries,  endea- 
vour to  blaft  the  reputations  of  all  their  competitors.  This  ferious 
charge  may,  by  fome  of  my  readers,  be  deemed  incredible  j but  iti$ 
not  lefs  true.  Such  ungentlemanly  arts  may  reafonably  be  confidered 
as  tm\j  empirical,  and  thofe  who  pra6life  them  as  pwindlers  of  repu- 
tation, and  therefore  greater  pefts  of  fociety  than  fuuindlers  of  pro- 
ftrtj-,  infomuch  as  they,  in  a great  degree,  deprive  the  publick  of 
the  fervices  and  talents  of  modeft  ?nen,  who  are  generally  as  much 
their  fujjeriors  in  ability  as  in  urbanity.  That  I may,  in  fome  de- 
gree, qualify  thefcverity  of  this  ftrifture,  I take,  with  pleafure,  this 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  as  I confider  my  profeffion  as  a 
moft  ufeful  and  refpeftable  fdence,  fo  I have  a moft  fincere  and 
affeftionate  attachment  to  ail  fuch  of  my  brethren  as  difcharge 
their  duty  with  honour  and  integrity. 

K 2 
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on  their  report,  the  venders  were  fubjedl  to 
fevere  penalties. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, grounded  on  a former  law,  was  iflued 
for  the  apprehenfion  of  all  quacks,  in  order 
to  their  being  examined  by  the  cenfors  of 
the  college  of  phyficians.  On  that  occafion, 
feveral  mountebanks,  water-cafters,  ague 
charmers,  and  venders  of  noftrums,  were 
fined,  imprifoned,  and  baniflied. 

This  wholfome  feverity,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  checked  the  evil  for  a timej  but  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  third,  it  became  again 
iiecefTary  to  put  the  laws  in  force  againfl: 
thefe  vermin j in  confequence  of  which, 
many  of  them,  when  examined,  confefied 
their  utter  ignorance,  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  be  unable  either  to  read  or  write: 
others,  it  was  found,  had  been  attempting 
to  procure  abortion  in  unfortunate  fingle 
women;  feveral  of  them  were  difcovered  to 
be  fortune-tellers,  match-makers,  panders, 
and  bawds.  Some  of  thofe  mifcreants  were 
fet  in  the  pillory;  fome  put  on  horfe- 
back,  their  faces  to  the  horfe’s  tail,  and 
t:heir  necks  decorated  with  a collar  of  uri- 
nals^ 
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nals,  and  afterwards  whipped,  branded,  and 
banifhed.* 

Having  repeatedly  fmarted  for  a diredl 
violation  of  the  laws,  they  have  endeavoured 
of  late  years  to  evade  it,  by  availing  them- 
felves  of  a power  veiled  in  the  crown  of 
granting  patents  for  ufeful  inventions.  This 
has,  by  the.  fordid  avarice  of  the  officers, 
been  lhamefully  abufedj  for  it  may  be  clearly 
proved,  that  with  refpedl  to  noflrum  ven- 
ders, few,  if  any,  of  their  medicines  could 
be  deemed  inventions,  though  they  were 
obliged  to  annex  an  oath  to  their  fpecifica- 
tions.  Of  thofe  which  have  been  fold  with- 
out the  fandlion  of  a patent  (as  well  as  thofe 
which  have)  it  has  been  found,  by  chemical 
analyfis,  that  the  moft  powerful  are  dif- 
penfatory  medicines,  difguifed  by  fome  tri- 
fling additions,  whilfl:  others  have  been  found 
to  confifl:  of  the  moft  infignificant  ingre- 
dients, as  pith  of  bread,  brick-dufl,  fheeps 
dung,  &c.  the  venders  depending  for  fuccefs 

* A late  news-paper  informs  us,  that  a perfon  who  believed  his 
health  had  been  injured  by  a quack,  gave  his  doflor  a found  drub- 
bing, to  the  great  amufcment  of  the  mob  : it  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  feeing  will  not  become  fafhionable ; otherwife 
it  is  probable  that  fome,  even  of  the  regulars,  might  not  always  fleep 
in  a found  Ikin. 
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on  the  ftrength  of  the  patients’  imagination, 
and  the  livelinefs  of  their  faith. 

The  impudent  impofture  of  a German 
quack,  who  lately  pretended  to  cure  difeafes 
by  animal  magnetifm,  induced  the  French 
king  to  iflue  an  arret,  which  if  duely  obeyed, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  muft  effeftually  fup- 
prefs  quackery  in  that  kingdom:  how  far 
our  minifters  have  adled  wifely  in  impoling 
a tax  on  noftrums,  inftead  of  punifliing 
the  venders,  may  be  doubted.  The  tax 
feems  to  be  equally  politick  as  a former 
gin  a6l,  which  added  to  the  revenue,  whilft 
it  facrificed  the  morals  and  healths  of  the 
fubjedl. 

Were  I to  enumerate  all  the  inftances, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  of  the  dangerous 
and  fatal  effects  of  a mifapplication  of  the 
inoft  powerful  of  thefe  noftrums,  the  detail 
would  be  almoft  incredible:  a few  inftances 
may  fuffice. 

Ja?ness  Powder,  though  confeftedly  bene- 
ficial in  certain  ftages  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes, has,  not  unfrequently,  vomited,  pur- 
ged, or  fweated  to  death,  perfons  labouring 
under  low,  malignant,  and  putrid  fevers, 

who 
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who  might  have  been  faved  by  a liberal  ufe 
of  bark,  fnake-root,  and  wine.*' 

The  habit  of  taking  James’s  Analeptic  Pills, 
fince  bilious  difeafes  have  become  fajhionable, 
has  irreparably  injured  many  conftitutionsj 
by  creating  a neceffity  for  the  frequent  ufe 
of  purges,  which,  in  mold  of  the  cafes  in 
which  they  are  ufed,  are  not  much  lefs  dek- 
terious  than  the  mod:  virulent  poifons. 

T’urlingtons  Drops,  given  imprudently  in 
colics,  have  brought  on  fatal  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  kidnies.  How  many  un- 
happy infants  have  been  lulled  into  fatal 
fleep  by  Godfrey  s Cordial?  and  how  many 
perfons  have  been  thrown  into  dangerous 
falivations  by  Maredanf  s Drops?  The  wife 
of  a refpectable  magiftrate  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  my  particular  friend,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  confummate  ignorance  of 
Meyerjbach',  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  valuable  life  of  the  huiband  was 
fliortened  by  the  fame  means. 

* The  celebrated  T)t.  GolJfmith  was  deftroyed  by  an  injudicious 
ufe  of  'Jame$'s  Povjder-,  and  notwithftanding  James's  aflertion,  that 
it  had  been  found  beneficial  in  the  malignant  yellow  fever  of  hot 
climates,  the  reverfe  is  undoubtedly  true. 
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With  refpecl  to  teftlmonles  in  favour  of 
noftrums,  many  are  obtained  by  perjury,  and 
others  are  exaggerated  by  ignorance;  and 
whilft  the  fuppofed  cures  are  publifhed  with 
much  parade,  the  mifcarriages  are  concealed 
with  induftrious  care.  That  they  may  have 
been  fometimes  beneficial,  it  would  be  un- 

I 

candid  to  deny;  as  a powerful  remedy,,  pro- 
ducing, by  the  violence  of  its  operation,  a 
great  and  fudden  change  in  the  conftitution, 
may  either  eradicate  an  inveterate  difeafe,  or 
fubvert  the  powers  of  life:  but  I would 
fubmit  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  my 
readers,  whether,  as  regular  practice  is  in 
poireffion  of  as  powerful  means  as  any  nof- 
tr.um  whatever,  it  would  not  be  more  pru- 
dent to  intruft  the  adminiflration  of  them  to 
thofe,  who,  by  a liberal  and  regular  educa- 
tion, are  alone  qualified  to  render  them 
equally  fafe  and  efficacious;  or  if  they  mull 
have  quack  remedies,  let  them  be  taken 
under  the  eye  and  regulation  of  a perfon 
of  fkill. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  regular  pra6H- 
tioners,  by  a timid  routine,  or  felfiffi  pro- 
craftination,  deprive  their  patients  of  thofe 

moft 
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moft  powerful  aids  of  which  quacks  have 
availed  themfelves.  If  this  charge  is,  in  any 
refpedl,  well  grounded,  it  is  more  applicable 
to  the  paft  than  prefent  times,  as  a more 
bold  and  decifive  pra6lice  is  now  very  gene- 
rally adopted. 

Some  of  the  abettors  of  thefe  quacks  (for 
very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  vindicate 
themfelves)  have  infmuated,  that  though 
deficient  in  the  general  principles  of  phyficj 
they  have  acquired  by  experience,  not  only 
a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
their  noftrums,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

I anfwer,  that  the  medical  art  refembles  a 
circle,  each  point  of  which  is  fo  connedted 
with  the  other,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  a part,  the  whole 
muft  be  underfiood.  And  to  fhew  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
thofe  branches  of  learning  and  fcience  with 
w'hich  it  has  an  intimate  affinity,  I fhall  here 
enumerate  the  qualifications  neceffary  to 
form  .a  Ikilful  phyficiaiii  and,  upon  a fair 
comparifon,  I may  truff:  to  the  candour  of 
my  readers  to  determine,  wdiat  portion  of 

that 
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that  knowledge  can  be  juftly  claimed  by  the 
herd  of  noftrum-mongers. 

The  phyfician  ought  to  be  converfant  with 
the  Gj^eek  and  Latin  languages,  becaufe 
many  valuable  books  are  written  in  themj 
nor  would  an  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the 
modern  languages  be  unnecelTary. 

A knowledge  of  ?iatural  hijtory  is  indif- 
penlibly  neceflary,  becaufe  our  art  confti* 
tutes  a principal  part  of  it,  and  the  inftru- 
ments  or  means  he  ufes  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes  are  alfo  the  objedts  of  it. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy  are 
intimately  connedfed  with  medicine;  efpeci- 
ally  whatever  refpedls  the  ftate  of  our  at- 
mofphere,  and  its  meteors;  as  the  effedls  of 
the  winds,  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  6cc.  either 
as  the  caufes  of  difeafe,  or  the  means  of 
prefer ving  or  reftoring  health;  and  efpecially 
the  late  difcoveries  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  eledlric  fluid,  and  fadlitious  airs;  and 
thofe  branches  of  experimental  philofophy 
which  illuftrate  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, pneumatics,  hydroftatics,  and  hydrau- 
lics. Though  the  principles  of  geometry 
were  improperly  applied  to  the  illuftratioii 

of 
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of  medicine,  by  feme  phyficians  of  the  laft 
century,  yet  a phyfician  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  this  noble  fcience.  Logic,  be- 
ing the  art  of  found  reafoning,  will  very 
much  aflift  him  in  his  inveftigations.  In 
Ihort,  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  or 
accomplifliment,  neceflary  for  compleating 
the  education  of  a gentleman,  which  he 
ought  not  to  polTefs. 

The  phyfician  ought  to  be  a man  of  ge- 
nius, with  a clear  head,  and  a promptitude 
in  quickly  difeerning  the  occalions  when  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  depart  from  the  com- 
mon routine  of  pra6lice,  and  avail  himfelf 
of  extraordinary  expedients,  in  cafes  of  ur- 
gency and  danger:  he  ought  to  be  firm, 
fteady,  intrepid,  yet  humane;  and  a man  of 
the  nicefl;  honour  and  flriftefl:  probity, 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  a fenfe  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  profeflion,  and  firmly  deter- 
mined to  comply  mofl:  religioufly  with  his 
academical  obligation,  which  requires  him 
to  difeharge  his  duty  with  unremitting  care, 
afliduity,  and  liberality. 

Thefe  are  only  preliminary  branches  of 
knowledge  and  accomplifliment.  Thofe 

which 
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which  are  immediately  connedled  with  his 
profefllon  are  numerous  and  important. 
Anatomy  informs  him  of  the  ffrudlure  and 
connedfion  of  the  organs  of  the  human 
body; — Phyfiology  inftrudls  him  in  the  nature 
of  the  fundlions.or  offices  of  thofe  organs; 
— Pathology  enables  him  to  underftand  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  the  general  fymptoms 
or  figns  of  difeafes; — and  Nofology  teaches 
him  the  method  of  arranging  thofe  fymp- 
toms into  clalbes,  orders,  genera,  fpecies,  and 
varieties  of  difeafes,  and  to  eftablilh  their 
charadferiftic  diftindfions.* 

He  ought  moreover  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  his  art  in  all  its  branches, 
the  progrelTive  fteps  of  its  improvement, 
and  the  charadlers  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  each  fubjedl;  and  in  what  re- 
fpedl,  and  by  what  difcoveries,  they  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art. 

But  as  the  knowledge  of  all  thefe  branches 
of  the  fcience,  though  objedts  of  philofo- 
phical  contemplation,  cannot  be  applied  to 

The  late  Dr.  de  Sau'vage,  in  a moft  elaborate  work,  has 
enumerated  and  deferibed  above  two  thoufand  difeafes,  including 
their  complications  and  varieties^ 


any 
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;my  praclical  purpofe,  unlefs  he  is  con- 
verfant  with  the  means  of  curing  difeafes; 
the  hiftory  of  the  materia  medica^  of  which 
Botany  is  a branchy  inftrucfs  him  in  the  dif- 
tindlive  marks,  and  the  general  nature  and 
qualities  of  thofe  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  metallic  fubftances,  which  he  is  to  em- 
ploy in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

Chemijiry  enables  him  to  refolve  thofe  ma- 
terials into  their  conftituent  principles,  and 
to  feparate  the  effential  and  moft  adlive  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine. 

Pharmacy^  which  is  a branch  of  chemiftry, 
teaches  him  the  mode  of  uniting  and  com- 
pounding thofe  materials,  fo  as  to  increafe 
their  power  and  efficacy. 

Pojhlogy  inftructs  him  in  the  dofes  of  his 
remedies,  as  accommodated  to  different  ages 
and  conftitutions. 

And,  laftly;  there  is  often  fo  intimate  a 
relation  between  external  and  internal  dif- 
eafes, their  nature  and  caufes.5  that  the  phy- 
lician  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  furgery. 

i may  now  appeal  to  the  good  fenfe  of  my 
readers,  and  leave  them  to  determine,  how 

many 
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many  of  the  quacks  they  have  known,  or 
heard  of,  could  be  deemed  thus  qualified. 

There  is  fo  intimate  a connection  between 
all  thofe  branches,  that  none  of  them  can 
be  difpenfed  with  in  the  education  of  a phy- 
fician;  as  I fliall  endeavour  to  fhew  by  the 
following  example,  which  I (hall  endeavour 
to  make  intelligible  to  every  reader. 

A perfon  complains  of  a difficulty  oj 
breathing.  To  form  a juft  judgment  of  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  this  fymptom,  the  con- 
fulted  phyfician  muft  firft  avail  himfelf  of 
his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ftruClure  of 
the  lungs,  and  of  the  other  organs  which 
contribute  to  the  funCtion  of  breathing. 

From  phyjiology  he  learns  the  condition  of 
the  different  organs  necelfary  to  a free,  equal, 
and  eafy  breathing,  which  afford  the  figns 
of  a healthy  ftate  of  the  organs. 

From  natural  and  experimental philofophy  he 
knows  that  certain  qualities  of  the  air  are 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe;  and  that  a per- 
yerfion  of  thofe  qualities  may  be  injurious 
to  breathing. 

Pathology  inftruCts  him  tliat  this  fymptom 
is  conneCled  wdth  fome  affeCtion  of  the  lungs, 

or 
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or  other  organs  of  breathing.  But  as  he 
proceeds  in  his  enquiries,  the  inveftigation 
becomes  more  intricate  and  perplexed;  efpe- 
cially  when  he  attempts  to  determine,  to 
which  of  the  many  difeafes  of  thefe  organs 
this  fymptom  belongs ; whether,  for  inftance, 
it  is  connedled  with  different  fpecies  of  fore 
throat;  whether  it  proceeds  from  fome  fault 
in  the  lungs  themfelves;  and  whether  the 
affeclion  is  catarrhal,  inflammatory,  con- 
fumptive,  afthmatic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  &c.: 
or  whether,  thefe  organs  being  in  a found 
ilate,  the  evil  may  not  proceed  from  the  air 
being  too  hot,  cold,  moift  or  dry;  or  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  vapours  of  lead, 
brimftone,  and  charcoal,  6cc.;  or  whether  it 
may  be  connected  with  fever,  or  produced 
by  various  eruptions  repelled  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  thrown  on  thofe  organs;  as  o^ 
miliary  rafh,  itch,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.; 
or,  finally,  whether,  neither  the  organs  nor 
the  air  being  faulty,  it  may  not  proceed  from, 
blood  or  other  humours  floating  in  the  cavity 
of  the^breafl:  or  belly;  or  from  fome  difeafes 
of  the  heart,  liver,  flomach  and  other  organs, 
worms,  &c.;  the  lungs  being  only  affcdled 

by 
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by  fympathy  or  contiguity.  If  the  cafe  be 
ftill  obfcure,  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  it 
by  enquiring  into  the  former  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  health,  his  mode  of  life,  the  difeafes 
he  has  been  fut^edf  to,  and  his  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  From  all  thefe,  compared 
with  each  other,  he  with  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion, and  by  the  ftridleft  analogical  reafoning, 
determines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  its  caufes,  and  its  degree  j he  forms  his 
prognoftic  concerning  the  probable  iffuei 
and  what  will  be  the  beft  means  of  averting 
farther  danger,  and  promoting  recovery.  If 
he  errs  in  any  eflential  circumftance  of  en- 
quiry or  judgment,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  every  fubfequent  ftep  muft 
participate  of  -the  error. 

Having  formed  his  plan  of  cure,  he  runs 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  different  claffes  of 
remedies,  and  from  thofe  feledls  fuch  as  he 
deems  mofl  proper;  and  afcertains  the  dofes 
of  them.  He  affidupufly  watches  their  effedls 
from  day  to  day,  lelTens  or  increafes  their 
dofes,  or  even  changes  them  as  circumftances 
fliall  fuggeft.  It  often  happens  that,  from 
their  operation,  he  may  acquire  a more  cor- 
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reft,  or  even  a new  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe;  or  a change  of  fymptoms  in  the 
progrefs  of  it,  may  make  a different  mode 
of  treatment  neceffary.  Thus  he  proceeds, 
with  extreme  care  and  circumfpeftion,  until 
the  difeafe  terminates  in  recovery  or  death.* 

This,  out  of  a multitude  of  inftances 
which  might  be  adduced,  is  the  moft  fimple 
and  intelligible  I could  feleftj  and  yet  many 
effential  and  intricate  circumftances  are 
omitted. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  perufed  the 
preceding  pages  with  care  will,  I flatter 
myfelf,  anticipate  me  in  the  inferences  that 
I fhall  make. 

iji.  That  the  fcience  of  medicine  requires 
extenfive  knowledge,  and  much  fagacity. 

2dly^  That  from  the  multiplicity  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  their 
nature,  even  the  mofl  fkilful  may  err;  but 
that  they,  and  they  only,  are  qualified  to  cor-^ 
reft  their  errors  by  nice  obfervation,  and 
accurate  reafoning. 

• It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  apologize  for  this  explanatory  nar- 
rative } as  the  medical  ladies  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  liearing  and 
detailing  fiflitious  cafes  ot  vjonderfulmn.\zi\c%  inti  miraculous  cures. 

L ^dly,  That 
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'^dly,  That  much  danger  may  arife  from 
unqualified  perfons  undertaking  the  care  of 
the  lick ; and  that  quacks,  in  general,  whether 
fnale  or  female^  are  very  deficient  in  medical 
knowledge. 

/s^thly^  That  how  effeclual  foever  quack  re- 
medies may  bej  yet  their  being  adminiftered 
without  a due  knowledge  of  the  difeafe,  or  at- 
tention to  the  effe6ls  of  the  remedies,  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences  3 and  that 
if  ever  they  relieve,,  it  muft  be  by  chance. 

But  as  it  may  be  deemed  an  a6t  of  injuftice 
to  any  man  who  claims  the  merit  of  an  in- 
vention, to  deprive  him  of  the  reward  of  his 
ingenuity,  I would  propofe,  that  every  perfon 
who  has  invented  an  ufeful  remedy  Ihould, 
on  oath,  deliver  the  prefcription  to  three 
members  of  the  college  appointed  by  Legif- 
lature,  and  that,  after  a fair  trial  of  its 
efficacy,  a reward  be  voted  by  parliament. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  propofition ; 
as  fomething  fimilar  was  done  in  the  cafe 
of  Mrs.  Stevens's  medicine. 

If  fuch  a regulation  fliould  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  fupprefs  the  noftrum- 
mongers,  by  enforcing,  with  vigour,  all  the 

laws 
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laws  ena6led  for  that  piirpofe;  and  fhould 
the  other  resfulations  which  I fliall  take  no- 

O 

tice  of  in  the  next  chapter  be  carried  into 
execution,  I am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  many 
of  the  mod:  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, now  annually  loll,  would  be  faved, 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 


CHAP.  II. 

LADY  DOCTORS*. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Did  I not  prefcribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep  while 
the  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony  Lumpkin. 

Ecod!  You  had  reafon  to  weep,  for  you  have  been 
dofing  me  ever  fmce  I was  born.  I have  gone  through 
every  receipt  in  the  Family  Phyftcian  ten  times  overj  and 
you  have  thoughts  of  courfing  me  through  ^incy  next 
fpring.  She  Jioops  to  Conquer^  Ad  id. 

I HAVE  allotted  a feparate  chapter -to  my 
very  refpeclable  fillers  and  coadjutors  j as 
it  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  infult 

• This  term  does  not  quite  pleafe  me,  becaufe  fome  of  the  other 
lex  have  alfo  a ftrong  propenfity  to  quackery:  however  the  proportion 
of  female  doftors  being  at  leaft  ten  to  one  of  the  male,  their  claim  to 
pre*cmineDce  is  Indifputable. 

L 2 
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to  have  put  them  on  a level  with  the  fordid 
and  felfifh  race  of  noftrum-mongers ; to 
whom  I am  perfuaded  they  are  very  much 
fuperior  in  every  liberal  and  medical  ac- 
complifhment : though  I am  apprehenfive> 
they  may  be  fomewhat  deficient  in  thofe  qua- 
lifications which  would  be  necelTary  to 
their  commencing  phyficians,  if  the  branches 
of  knowledge  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  are  indifpenfible,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are. 

Ladies  (or  gentlemen)  doctors  naay  be 
defined  J'age  perfonages,  who  not  only  phyfic 
themfelves  j but,  'without  fiee  or  reward^  pre- 
fcribe,  and  often  adminifter  their  remedies, 
to  their  friends,  dependants,  and  poor 
neighbours.-f- 

I proceed  to  enquire  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  fair  fex  has  arrogated  to  itfelf 

■j-  I have  however  known  feveral  doElors  of  this  defcription,  who 
were  much  more  alert  in  prefcribing,  than  in  taking,  e^en  their  own 
jirefcriptions  : and  I have  generally  concluded,  that  their  confidence 
in  their  own  (kill  fuffered  fome  abatement,  when  their  perfonal  fafety 
was  concerned.  Human  vanity  is  much  gratified  on  every  occafion 
wherein  we  can  evince  our  fuperiority,  with  refpeft  either  to  rank,, 
opulence,  or  knowledge;  and  it  muft  certainly  be  a very  flattering 
circumftance  for  a ladv-doftor  to  poflefs,  or  feem  to  poflTefs,  a degree 
of  fcientific  knowledge  by  ftx  hours  hard  medical  ftudy,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  cofts  a male  dunce  the  labour  of  as  many  years. 

the 
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the  privilege  of  difcharging  the  duties  of  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon. 

As,  by  their  dorneflic  avocations,  and  the 
neatnefs,  delicacy,  and  tendernefs,  peculiar 
to  the  fex,  they  have  ever  been  well  qualified 
to  difcharge  the  duty  of  nuffes  j fo,  from  the 
habit  of  adminiftering  remedies,  they  at 
length  aflumed  a right  of  prefcribing  them : 
The  tranfition  was  eafy  and  natural. 

This  laudable  ambition  of  filling  the  firfl 
department  of  the  medical  art  is  of  confider- 
able  antiquity ; for  v/e  know  that  among 
our  gothic  anceftors,  women  were  the  chief 
phyficians  ; and  as  female  emulation  is  un- 
bounded, they  alfo  claimed  a place  at  the 
national  councils  j and  even  difcharged  the 
duties  of  the  corps  diplomatique^  with  fingu- 
lar  addrefs  and  fuccefs.J 

» 

Befides  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  was  her  own  plenipotentiary  to 
the  vjifefl  of  kings;  the  refult  of  whofe  royal  a tete  has  been 
amply  detailed;  we  have  two  other  inftances  of  female  plenipo’s^ 
one  to  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  whofe  embafly  failed,  merely 
from  want  of  gallantry  and  politejfe  in  the  iron-headed  Monarch  t 
Bqt  the  lady,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Portfmouih,  fucceeded  better 
with  our  Charles,  and  by  her  very  honourable  conneftion  with  that 
prince,  had  the  pleafure  of  contributing  greatly  to  the  gioiy  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  ladies 
are  rather  better  doftors  thaft  politicians,  to  which  opinion  I recolleft 
ivro  exceptions  j our  Elizabeth,  and  the  Thalejiris  of  the  north. 


How 
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How  it  happened  that  they  gradually  loft 
their  political  importance,  hiftory  does  not 
inform  usj  but  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
to  this  day  retained  their  medical  confe- 
quence.* 

In  thofe  halcyon  days,  when  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their 
time  at  their  country  manfions,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  family  neceflarily  commenced  a Lady 
Bountiful 'y  and  not  contented  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  chemical  art  in  preparing  her  pre- 
fer ves  and  pickles,  had  recourfe  to  her  fa- 
mily receipts,  all  of  them  rnfallible-,  and  from 
this  invaluable  ftore  of  knowledge,  acquired 
the  art  of  preparing  plaifters,  falves,  and  for- 
feit waters.  Thefe  fhe  difpenfed  with  a li- 
beral hand;  and,  with  much  condefcenfion 
and  humanity,  vifited  the  fick  and  lame; 
and  not  only  diftributed  her  remedies,  but 
moft  charitably  fupplied  all  their  wants. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in- 
digent men  of  fome  learning,  publiflied 

* Though  the  ladies  have  loft  much  of  their  oftenfible  political  con- 
fequence,  their  influence  in  the  cabinet  has  not  ceafed ; and  from  this 
petticoat  influence  a late  race  of  our  kings  chiefly  derived  their  em- 
barraflinents  and  misfortunes.  In  our  line  however,  medical  dunces 
have  often  been  ulhered  to  public  notice  and  confequence  by  female 
ptrigue, 

medical 
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medical  treatifes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuh  of  that  dayj  who,  from  Arijiotles 
Majier-piecey  Ctdpeppers  Midunfcry^  Salmons 
PraBice  of  Plyyfic^  and  Every  Man  his  own 
Phyfician,  made  a very  refpeBable  addition  to 
their  flock  of  medical  knowledge ^ and  it  is 
from  the  fame  inexhauflible  funds,  all  our 
noflrum  venders  have  borrowed  their  in- 
fallible remedies. 

A revolution  in  the  habits  of  life  has  now 
almofl  extinguifhed  the  race  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuh',  and  the  poor  ai'e  now  generally 
refigned  to  the  care  of  thofe  humane  and  < 
tender-hearted  gentlemen,  the  parifh  officers. 

It  would  however  be  extremely  unjufl  to 
infinuate,  that  the  prefent  age  is  deficient  in 
charity ; for  the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  j as 
is  evident  from  the  liberal  fubfcriptions  to 
hofpitals  and  pauper  difj>enfaries,  and  the 
readinefs  with  which  diflrefled  individuals 
are  relieved.  The  ladies  alfo  flill  retain 
their  natural  difpofition  to  do  good ; and 
when  they  retire  to  their  country  feats,  carry 
with  them  a medicine  chefl,  generally  the 
refufe  of  a druggifl’s  fhop ; and  from  that 
magazine,  not  only  phyfic  the  whole  family, 

but 
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but  difpenfe  their  remedies  to  all  the  indi- 
gent neighbourhood. 

Without  prefuming  to  arraign  the  mo- 
tives for  this  a6t  of  charity,  I would  only 
obferve,  that  in  their  mode  of  difpenling  it, 
they  fall  Ihort  of  their  predecelfors  : for,  in- 
ftead  of  following  the  example  of  the  quon- 
dam Lady  Bountifuls,  they  generally  take 
their  report  of  the  patient’s  cafe  from  an 
upper  fervant,  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
of  the  remedy  is  intrufted ; whilft  the  fupply 
of  nourilhment  ordered  for  the  fick,  is  gene- 
rally intercepted  by  the  poftilion  or  ftable- 
boy,  who  is  employed  to  deliver  it. 

As  the  doBors^  of  this  defcription,  are  ready 
to  affign  various  reafons  for  the  exercife  of 
their  art,  I lhall  confider  and  reply  to  them 
feparately. 

iji.  They  alledge,  that,  as  they  underftand 
their  own  conftitutions,  they  are  belt  quali- 
fied to  determine  what  is  fit  for  them. 

If,  by  a knowledge  of  conftitution,  the 
ladies  mean  that  they  have  learned,  from  ex- 
perience, what  foods  and  drinks,  and  what 
modes  of  living,  are  moft  agreeable  to  their 
conftitutions,  I concur  with  them  in  fome 

meafures 
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meafure ; though,  as  our  conftitutions 
change  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  often 
in  confequence  of  difeafe,  it  may  happen, 
that  what  is  fuitable  at  one  time,  may  be 
very  improper  at  another ; efpecially  if  the 
maxim  be  extended  to  the  ufe  of  medicine. 

idly.  They  affert  that,  whether  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  themfelves,  or  for  others,  they  deal 
in  nothing  but  fimple  things^  which,  if  they 
do  no  good,  cannot  do  any  harm. 

I anfwer,  that  if  the  difeafes  for  which 
they  prefcribe  have  a dangerous  tendency, 
and  there  are  few  difeafes  which  have  not, 
delay  creates  danger;  and  it  often  happens, 
that,  when  means  equal  to  the  urgency  of 
the  cafe  are  omitted,  the  feafon  for  relief  is 
irretrievably  loft;  and  a flight  difeafe  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  a mortal  malady. 

In  this  way,  I am  convinced  thoufands  of 
moft  valuable  fubjects  are  annually  loft  to 
the  community ; of  which  a great  propor- 
tion die  of  that  fatal  Englifli  malady  con- 
fumption.  Inftances  of  this  kind  occur  daily 
to  phyficians,  who  have  reafon  to  lament 
that  their  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  their  art 
difcredited,  in  confequence  of  negledt  or 

mifmanagement 
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mifmanagement  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  dif- 
eafe ; when  there  was  a moral  certainty  of 
danger  being  prevented  by  proper  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  a conhderable  degree  of  inconve- 
nience, often  of  danger,  in  perfons  being  in 
the  habit  of  taking  even  trivial  remedies,  for 
the  removal  of  fuppofed  complaints  j I fay 
fuppofedy  becaufe  they  often  are  fo  j and  the 
very  operation  of  thofe  drugs  may  create  fo 
much  difturbance  in  the  conftitution,  as 
really  to  produce  difeafe,  inftead  of  preventing 
or  removing  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe 
with  rhubarb,  magnelia,  Anderfon’s  and 
James’s  analeptic  pills,  &c.  the  firft  dofe 
creating  a necelTity  for  a fecondj  and  fo  on, 
until  they  become  indifpenfibly  necelfary : 
Of  the  dangerous  effe6ls  of  this  practice,  I 
have  given  two  inftances  in  Eifay  I.  to  which 
I refer  the  reader. 

A celebrated  ancient  phyfician^  has  cau- 
tioned us  againfl  the  deftru6tive  pra6tice  of 
ufing  preventive  remedies  j and  I believe 
that  our  failure  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  often 

*■  Celfus — Cavendum  ne  prxfidia  adverfx  valetudinis  in  fecunda 
coRfumantur. 
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proceeds  from  this  pradfice  ; the  conftitu- 
tion  being,  by  habitual  ule,  rendered  infen- 
fible  to  the  impreflion  of  remedies,  when 
they  are  really  neceflary. 

If  we  are  {lightly  indifpofed,  which  is 
often  the  effect  of  luxurious  indulgence, 
irregular  hours,  or  both ; the  fafeft  means 
of  relief  is  quiet  and  abftinence,  which 
enable  the  conftitution,  by  its  innate 
powers,  to  obviate  and  remove  the  feeds  of 
difeafe. 

But  in  no  refpedl  is  this  preventive  plan 
fo  abfurdly  and  injurioufly  employed  as 
with  refpedl  to  infants,  children,  and  young 
people;  and  by  this  means  many  a tolerable 
conftitution  has  been  phylicked  into  a ftate 
of  irremediable  weaknefs,  infinitely  worfe 
than  premature  death. 

^dly.  As  an  apology  for  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  keeping  ciofet  medicines,  and  amongft 
thefe  an  affortment  of  quack  noftrums  ; it  is 
alledged,  that,  behde  their  not  being  able  to 
truft  to  apothecaries  remedies,  which  are 
often  bad  in  their  kind,  the  apothecaries’ 
bills  are  exorbitant,  and  much  enhanced  by 
their  felfifli  procraftination. 
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To  thefe  complicated  charges,  I reply;  that 
the  moft  creditable  and  confcientious  apo-, 
thecaries  generally  fupply  themfelves  with 
compound  chemical  medicines  from  Apothe- 
caries-hall,  and  that  it  is  likely  that  they 
would,  for  their  own  credit,  procure  better 
drugs  than  thofe  ufually  fold  as  clojet  medi- 
cines ; as  they  are  certainly  better  judges 
than  any  perfon  not  of  the  profeffion. 

With  refpedl  to  the  exorbitance  of  charges; 
as  an  apothecary  is  obliged  to  have  a large 
alTortment  of  medicines,  many  of  which 
may  never  be  ufed  before  they  fpoil ; I am 
perfuaded,  that,  though  the  charges  are 
apparently  high,  their  advantages  are  not 
on  the  whole  greater,  or  fo  great,  as  thofe 
of  retailing  tradefmen.  Refpe6ling  the  laft 
charge ; I believe,  that  with  regard  to  men  of 
any  credit  or  charadler,  the  infinuation  is 
cruel  and  without  foundation. 

^thly.  A reafon  afligned  for  perfons  of 
(lender  means  having  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of 
quack  remedies,  is  the  high  fees  of  phy- 
ficians,  and  the  infufficiency  of  apothecaries. 

It  is  a delicate  talk  for  a phyfician  to  dif- 
cufs  the  point  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tion 
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tion  of  apothecaries.^  If  their  education  be 
fufficient,  phyficians  are  umiecejfary but 
as  tire  public  does  not  yet  entertain  that 
opinion,  any  moje  than  the  apothecaries 
themfelves,  a few  felf-fiificient  men  excepted y 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fees  of 
phyficians  are  fo  high,  tliat  few,  excepting 


* There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb,  which  implies  that  the  cowl 
**  does  not  make  the  monk  and  I am  forrf  truth  obliges  me  to,  de-’ 
dare,  that  it  is  fo  far  applicable  to  our  profeflion,  that  every  man  who 
alTumes  the  title  of  M.  D.  has  not,  either  by  his  education,  fkill,  or 
conduft,  any  juft  claim  to  the  diftinflion  ; whilft  men  under  the  de- 
nomination of  furgeons  and  apothecaries  may,  by  genius  and  educa- 
tion, be  poffelTed  of  the  abilities^  without  the  credentials  of  a phy- 
£dan.  Unhappily,  however,  for  the  community,  the  inftances  are 
rare,  and  it  is  ftill  more  unfortunate,  that  the  public  at  large  are  not 
qualified  to  diriinguifti  them  from  their  ignorant  and  prefuming  bre- 
thren. I believe  many  of  my  brethren,  as  well  as  myfelf,  have  al- 
ways been  much  gratified  when  they  meet  with  men  of  this  charac- 
ter; as  they  have,  with  that  m'banity  which  becomes  men  of  liberal 
education,  been  always  difpofed  to  confidef  them  rather  as  refpedable 
coadjutors,  than  as  holding  an  inferjor  rank  in  the  profellion;  and 
have  fincerety  regretted  that  they  were  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with  ; as 
they,  as  well  as  myfelf,  rauft  have  found  them  candid,  diffident,  and 
totally  free  from  a difpofition  to  aft  difingenuoufly  or  illiberally  ; as 
is  too  often  the  cafe  in  every  branch  of  the  profeffion. 

Whilft  I am  upon  this  fubjeft,  I would  juft  obferve,  that  the 
extra-licences  granted  by  the  London  college,  to  country  furgeons 
and  apothecaries  ; and  the  honorary  diplomas  granted  by  the  Englifli 
and  fome  Scotch  Univerfities,  to  men  who  had  not  only  not  Jludied at 
them,  but  had  not  even  feen  them,  are  extremely  derogatory  to  the 
credit  of  the  profeffion;  and  very  injurious,  not  only  to  ihofe  phyfi- 
cians who  have  obtained  their  degrees  by  refidcnce  and  examination, 
but  to  the  pnbiic  at  large:  For  though  1 am  firmly  perfuaded,  and 
even  know,  that  fome  of  thofe  gentlemen,  wlio  come  under  the  former 
defcription,  arc  men  of  real  merit,  yet  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
obtained  their  degrees  is  certainly  very  irregular  and  improper. 
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people  of  opulence,  can  conveniently  have 
early  recourfe  to  their  affiftance.  The  only 
expedient  by  which  this  evil  can  be  remedied, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  regulations  eftablifhed 
in  moft  other  parts  of  Europe,  viz.  to  per- 
mit none  but  phyficians  to  prefcribe  in 
medical  cafes,  and  furgeons  in  their  depart- 
ment j that  apothecaries  be  confined  to  their 
original  employment  of  making  up  prefcrip- 
tionsi-f*  and  druggifts  and  chemifts  be,  under 
a fevere  penalty,  prevented  from  vending 
drugs  by  retail;  whilfl;  the  regulation  of 
quackery  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  would  tend  very  much  to  place 
the  pradlice  of  phyfick  on  a refpedlable  and 
beneficial  footing. 

There  are  feveral  reafons  to  be  afligned  for 
the  fees  of  phyficians  being  fo  high.  Ex- 
cepting a few  of  the  clafs,  - who  have  really 
too  much  employment  to  do  proper  juftice  to 

f The  term  apothecary  is  derived  from  a compound  Greek  verb 
which  fignifies  to  depofite  5 and  the  fubftantive  implies  a repofitory 
of  drugs  ; fo  that  apothecaries  evidently  deviate  from  their  original 
deftination,  when  they  become  prefcribers  inftead  of  d'lfpenfers  of 
drugs : However,  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  phyfic, 
which  Hands  in  need  of  much  reform,  it  would  be  impolfible  to 
limit  them  to  their  proper  occupation,  imlefs  the  fees  of  phyficians 
/ were  reduced. 
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their  patients,  the  major  part  are  rarely 
called  in,  until  it  is  too  late;  and  this  rather 
to  fave  appearances  than  with  any  great  hope 
of  facing  the  patient.  Thus  many  years 
elaple,  before  the  emoluments  of  his  profef- 
fion  are  more  than  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
phyfician  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman.  If,  in. 
procefs  of  time  his  employment  becomes 
extenfive  and  profitable,  he  is  willing  to 
compenfate  for  his  former  lofs  of  time;  and 
to  endeavour  to  fecure  for  himfelf  a decent 
independency,  and  a provifion  for  his  family. 
But  that  the  profeffion  is  not  lucrative,  is 
evident  from  the  fmall  number  of.phyficians 
who  acquire  large  fortunes. 

A phyfician  of  London,  now  defervedly  in 
great  practice,  affured  me  feveral  years  ago, 
that,  with  confiderable  bufinefs,  many  years 
had  elapfed,  before  his  annual  income  was 
equal  to  800I. 

This  was,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a liberal  plan  he  adopted  of  accom- 
modating his  fees  to  the  abilities  of  his 
patients;  infomuch  that,  on  a fair  calcula- 
tion, partly  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fee, 
never  or  rarely  exceeding  half-a-guinea,  and 

his 
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his  gratis  vifits,  he  did  not  receive  more  than 
half  that  fum  on  an  average  j and  that  taking 
one  patient  with  another,  he  did  not  receive 
more  than  one  guinea  for  the  whole  of  his 
attendance  during  a fit  of  illnefs.  This  gen- 
tleman has  fince  been  amply  rewarded  for 
his  humanity;  and  indeed,  if  we  confider  the 
time  and  labour  many  phyficians  beftow  in 
attending  hofpitals,  difpenfaries,  and  other 
charitable  inftitutions ; and  the  many  vifits 
they  make  gratis,  the  profeflion  will  be 
found  not  to  merit  the  imputation  of  ava- 
rice and  rapacity:  though,  as  among  all 
other  orders  of  men,  there  may  be,  and  are, 
exceptions. 

Fees  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  patients,  and  other  circum- 
flances ; and  a man  of  honour  and  probity 
will  diflinguifh  thofe  circumftances  wherein 
he  ought  to  relax  in  the  article  of  fees. 

Men  of  fortune,  high  fpirit,  and  great  ge- 
nerofity,  are  very  much  difpofed  to  gratify  the 
phyfician  in  a manner,  which,  if  his  difpo- 
fition  be  not  fordid,  he  will  not  accept  of  5 
and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  refufe  on  fuch 
an  occafion  without  giving  offence : on  the 

other 
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other  hand,  there  are  many,  whofe  circum- 
flances,  when,  compared  with  their  ftation  in 
life,  enable  them  to  do  that  juftice  to  the 
phyfician,  which  their  narrow  fpirits  incline 
them  to  deny  him  j fuch  ought  not  to  be 
fpared  ; nor  do  men  of  this  turn  deferve  to 
be  treated  with  any  degree  of  delicacy. — 
Many  perfons  of  a valetudinary  habit  have 
acquired  fuch  an  unlucky  bias  of  mind,  as 
never  to  be  fatisfied  without  the  attendance 
of  the  do6lor,  and  a conftant  courfe  of  me- 
dicine: an  honeft  man  will  difcourage  fuch 
a difpofition,  and  avoid  availing  himfelf  of 
this  unhappy  turn  of  mind. 

Tender  hulbands,  parents,  or  relations,  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  have  done  their 
utmoft,  fhall  often  folicit  the  attendance  of 
the  phyfician,  though  they  know  that  all  re- 
medies mull:  be  ineffedfual : here  it  would 
be  as  cruel  to  decline  an  attendance,  which 
might  give  fatisfadlion  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient, or  confolation  to  the  afflidled  relations, 
as  it  would  be  fordid  to  infill:  rigidly  on  the 
article  of  fees. 

Perfons  who,  with  very  limited  incomes, 
are  obliged  to  fupport  a genteel  appearance, 
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(among  whom,  I heartily  wifh  I were  not 
obliged  to  rank  a fet  of  men  truly  refpedt- 
able  by  their  learning  and  function)  may 
often  want  the  afliftance  of  a phyfician> 
though  by  no  means  able  to  gratify  him  in 
a manner  correfponding  to  their  inclination, 
or  to  eftablifhed  cuftom.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  a phyfician  of  a liberal  turn  of 
mind  will  fall  upon  fuch  methods  of  ac- 
commodating his  demands  to  the  fituation 
of  his  patients,  as  lhall  not  hurt  the  delicacy 
of  perfons,  whofe  feelings,  and  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, are  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
education. 

Sthly.  The  Lady  Dodtors,  fince  the  publi- 
cation of  fome  popular  medical  books,  pro- 
ceed with  more  confidence  in  their  private 
pra6Hce  than  their  predeceffors ; as  deeming 
thofe  books  fufficient  guides  in  every  cafe 
that  can  occur ; and  when  they  deign  to  con- 
fult  a phyfician  or  apothecary,  it  is  rather 
with  an  expedlation  of  having  their  medical 
fagacity  applauded,  than  their  errors  cor- 
redled. 

When  a phyfician  hints  his  difapproba- 
tion  of  fuch  publications,  he  is  fufpedfed  of 

fmifler 
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finifter  motives i and  as  medical  men  are 
luppoled  to  be  very  averfe  from  every  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  veil  of  myftery  by 
which  the  art  is  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  I 
will,  to  avoid  the  imputation,  faithfully  de- 
tail the  fubftance  of  a converfation  held  fome 
years  ago  (the  quotation  excepted)  and  leave 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclufions  j and 
fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  throw  it  into 
the  form  of  dialogue. 

Some  years  ago  I was  defired  to  vilit  a 
near  relation  of  a gentleman  of  a very  refpe6l- 
able  chara6ler,  and  of  profound  erudition. 

Having  examined  into  the  ftate  of  my  pai- 
tlent’s  cafe,  I was  fliewn  into  the  library, 
and  found  on  his  table  Lijfot's  Avis  au  Peuple, 
and  Buchan  s Domejiic  Medicine. 

He  joined  me  in  a few  minutes,  and  the 
following  dialogue  commenced  : — 

A.  How  is  your  patient,  do6lor,  and  what 
is  her  difeafe  ? 

B.  From  the  general  fymptoms,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  fome  danger  in  the 
cafe ; but  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  fo  compli- 
cated and  obfcure,  that  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  afcertain  its  caufes,  feat,  or  nature. 

M2  A.  The 
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A.  The  confellion  is  ingenuous : are  you 
always  fo  explicit  ? 

B.  Always,  when  I can  rely  on  the  good 
fenfe  and  candour  of  the  perfons  concerned. 

A.  On  perufing  a book^  publilhed  a few 
years  ago,  I was  induced,  on  reading  the  in- 
trodudtion,  to  ftudy  medicine  as  a branch  of 
philofophy  j and,  if  you  call  your  eye  over 
rny  books,  you  will  find  a tolerable  collec- 
tion, all  of  which  I have  read  with  care  j but 
the  knowledge  they  afford  me  has  not  in- 
fpired  me  with  fufficient  confidence  to  at-  ^ 
tempt  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  therefore 

I requefted  your  attendance  here. 

B.  It  gives  me  much  pleafure  to  attend 
the  family  of  a gentleman  who  is  a judge  of 
medical  pradlice.  Phyficians,  as  the  Rofe- 
crufians  of  old,  and  alchemifts  and  free- 
mafons  of  latter  days,  have  been  accufed  of  a 
wifli  to  imprefs  mankind  with  an  opinion, 
that  their  art  is  myfterious  and  infcrutable 
to  all  but  the  initiated : but  from  this  impu- 
tation I claim  an  exemption ; and  in  that 
refpedt,  I have  the  honour  of  concurring 

*.  Commentaries  on  the  Principles  and  Praftice  of  Medicine,  by 
the  Author. 
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with  one  of  the  greatefl  and  heft  men  who 
ever  adorned  our  profelfion}')-  and  in  the 
publication  to  which  you  alluded,  I have 
expreffed  my  furprife  and  concern,  that,  inti- 
mately conne6led  as  medicine  is  with  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philofophy,  fo  few  men 
of  learning  have  enquired  into  its  principles 
as  a fcience,  unlefs  with  a view  to  practice  it 
as  an  art.  Men  of  general  teaming  might, 
without  much  ftudy  or  labour,  acquire  the 
^ leading  principles  of  an  art,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  fupport  of  which,  they  are  in 
every  relation  of -life  fo  deeply  interefted. — 
A private  gentleman  (fays  Dr.  Gregory) 
“ who  has  a literary  turn,  and  chufes  to 
“ ftudy  medicine  as  a curious  and  intereft- 
“ ing  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  will  find 
“ the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  a more  in- 
‘‘  terefting  fubject,  than  the  natural  hittoiy 
“ of  fpiders  and  cockle  fhells.  To  him  fuch 
“ a degree  of  knowledge  only  is  neceflary,  as 
“ may  enable  him  to  underftand  medical 
“ books  of  merit,  and  to  judge  of  the  com- 
“ parative  merit  of  thofe  men  to  whom  he  is 

f The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  ProfefTor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
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“ to  commit  the  important  charge  of  his 
“ own  health,  and  the  health  of  thofe  whom 
he  is  obliged  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu- 
“ manity  to  take  care  of.  If  fuch  men  were 
“ to  claim  their  right  of  enquiry  into  a fub- 
“ je6l  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good 
“ effecls  on  medicine  would  foon  appear. 
“ They  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from 
“ that  of  the  art : they  would  dete6l  and 
“ expofe  alTuming  ignorance,  and  be  the 
‘'judges  and  patrons  of  modeft  merit. 

" Cafes  very  often  occur,  where  an  inge- 
" nious  phyiician  fees  his  patient  haftening 
" to  certain  death.  He  knows  a remedy 
“ that  affords  a probable  profpe6t  of  faving 
" his  life;  but  it  is  uncommon,  not  agree- 
" able  to  the  eftablifhed  orthodox  opinion, 
" and  perhaps  dangerous  in  its  operation: 
" Here  is  a dreadful  dilemma.  If  he  gives 
" the  remedy,  and  the  patient  dies,  he  is 
“ utterly  ruined.  The  dunces,  who  are  the 
“ moft  numerous  in  every  profeflion,  are  al- 
“ ways  at  war  with  genius,  and  watch  its 
*'  mifcarriages  with  an  anxious  and  malig- 
" nant  eye ; all  his  prefcriptions  muft  re- 
main  on  the  apothecaries  file,  and  rife  up 

in 
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**  in  judgment  againft  him,  and  upon  any 
**  mifcarriage,  the  outcry  is  raifed  and  pro- 
“ pagatcd  with  the  utmoft  malignity. 

“ The  only  tame  and  believing  patients 
“ are  the  men  of  Jhife,  who  generally  fubmit 
“ to  their  phyfician,  whoever  he  is,  with 
“ wonderful  faith  and  patience ; while  all 
“ the  mid  wives,  nurfes,  and  old  women,  are 
“ phyficians ; and  the  dignity  of  the  molt 
“ llately  of  the  profellion  is  often  obliged  to 
Hoop  to  the  folly  and  caprices  of  fucli 
“ people,  who  are  fometimes  of  more  confe- 
“ quence  in  making  a phyfician’s  fortune 
“ than  all  the  merit  he  can  polTefs.” 

A.  I well  recolledt  the  fubftance  of  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Gregorys  introductory 
lecture  j which  I have  read  with  much  plea- 
fure,  and  a fincere  refpeCt  for  the  candour 
and  liberality  of  that  ingenious  profellbr. 

I have  often  been  altonifhed  to  find  men 
of  learning  and  fcience,  from  ignorance  of 
the  knowledge  neceflary  to  form  a Ikilful 
phyfician,  commend,  as  miracles  of  medical 
Ikill,  perfons  who  in  their  converfation  and 
manners  evinced  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
of  a groom.  How  can  this  be  accounted 

for. 
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for,  but  by  fuppofmg  that  even  men  of  eru- 
dition deemed  learning  and  fcience  to  be 
totally  detached  from  medicallkill;  and  that 
bald  experience  was  unconnefted  with  me- 
dical principle?  How  therefore  can  we  be 
furprifed  that  empiricifm  is  countenanced  by 
all  ranks,  when  the  moll  difcerning  have 
formed  fo  falfe  an  eftimate  of  the  healing 
art! 

I have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
making  the  fame  obfervation. 

B.  A moderate  knowledge  of  medical 
principles  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the 
clergy i efpecially  thofe  who  refide  in  the 
country.  The  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
people  are  in  general  very  averfe  to  medical 
affiftancej  and  very  unfteady  in  the  ufe  of 
it:  but  a clergyman,  when  he  knows  that 
he  is  qualified  to  give  his  opinion,  will  make 
ufe  of  his  influence  to  induce  his  parifhio- 
ners  to  apply  early  for  relief,  and  to  perfifl: 
in  the  ufe  of  proper  means  j which  medical 
men,  from  a fufpicion  of  their  being  inte- 
refted,  can  rarely  prevail  on  them  to  do. 
Some  thoufands  of  mofl:  valuable  fubjedls  are 
lofl;  eveiy  year  in  this  kingdom,  by  their 
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avarice,  their  obftinacy,  or  their  indigence. 
A country  clergyman,  thus  qualified,  will 
alfo  be  able  to  render  very  elTential  fervices 
to  the  parochial  poor:  he  will,  in  fome  de- 
gree, be  a judge  of  their  difeafes,  and  be 
able  to  determine  when  they  want  alTiftance; 
and  what  kind  of  necelfaries  the  parifii  offi- 
cers ought  to  fupply  them  with,  not  only  to 
affift  the  efficacy  of  remedies,  but  to  pro-' 
mote  recovery,  and  prevent  relapfe. 

A.  I fincerely  wiffi  that  my  brethren  of 
the  clergy  would  employ  part  of  their  leifurc 
in  the  enquiries  you  recommend. 

Juft  before  you  arrived  I had  been  turn- 
ing over  two  books  now  on  the  table,  that 
I might  endeavour  to  form  a tolerable  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  your  patient’s  cafe; 
but  have  been  difappointed : nor  am  I fur- 
prifed  to  find  I have  been  fo,  after  the  frank 
declaration  you  have  made.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  compilations  on  this  plan  ? 

B.  You  have  affigned  me  an  invidious 
talk,  which  I wifii  to  decline.  Lijfods  work 
might  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  where  medical  affiftance  of  any 
kind  is  rarely  to  be  met  with;  but ’I  doubt 
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whether  the  other  was  fo  neceffary  in  a 
country  where  medical  men  abound. 

A.  As  you  decline  being  more  explicit,  I 
will  venture  to  give  you  my  opinion. 

Thefe  compilations  are  either  fufficient 
guides,  with  refpe6l  to  the  treatment  of  every 
difeafe  which  occurs,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are,  the  medical  art  is  comprifed  within 
a much  fmaller  compafs  than  I conceived, 
or  indeed  have  found  it  to  be,  on  perufmg 
fome  of  the  beft  books  in  every  branch  of 
the  fcience:  and  fo  far  as  refpedls  the  ftudy 
of  it  as  a fcience,  I may,  without  prefump- 
tion,  hold  myfelf  to  be  a tolerable  judge. 

If  Dr.  Buchans  compilation  is  fufficient 
to  enable  an  ordinary  reader,  male  or  female, 
to  commence  phyfician,  the  many  years  of 
Ifudy  and  application,  deemed  hitherto  to  be 
indifpenfibly  necelfary  to  the  education  of 
a phyfician,  mull  have  been  totally  mifap- 
plied;  and  Dr.  Buchan^  and  the  reft  of  his 
brethren  who  adopt  his  fentiments,  if  any 
fuch  there  are,  ought,  if  they  are  honeft 
men,  to  refign  their  claims  to  pra6lice,  in 
favour,  I will  not  fay  of  apothecariesy  but  of 
every  old  woman  who  has  abilities  and  pati- 
ence 
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ence  fufficient  to  fpell  the  book.  If  thefe 
works  are  not  fiifficient  guides,  and  I did  not 
require  the  prefent  cafe  as  an  evidence  that 
they  are  not,  I will  venture  to  pronounce 
fuch  publications  to  be  very  injurious  j be- 
caufe  they  have  a manifeft  tendency  to  en- 
courage a dangerous  fpecies  of  empiricifm, 
now  very  prevalent;  by  infpiring  a confi- 
dence of  fkill  and  ability  which  they  cannot 
impart,  and  the  author  js  therefore  refponfi- 
ble  for  all  the  confequences.^ 

B.  Ignorance  and  prefumption  are  gene- 
rally concomitant;  and  I believe,  that  men 
of  the  firft  abilities  in  the  profeffion,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extenfion  of  their  pradlice, 
their  experimental  convidlion  of  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  which  attend  the  inveftiga- 

* It  is  with  reluftance  that  I detail  thefe  genuine  ftriftures  on  the 
publication  of  a brother  fellow  of  the  fame  college;  who,  I believe,  is 
a very  refpeftable  phyfician — ^but  Amicus  Plato,  fed magis  Arnica  ’Veri- 
tas.— I am  however  perfuaded  that  The  Domeftic  Medicine  is  a good 
compilation  of  modern  practice;  but  addrelfed  to  perfons  in  whole 
hands  it  becomes  a dangerous  edged-tool.  The  only  good  purpofe 
it  is  likely  to  anfwer  is,  being  a tolerable  memorandum-book  for 
apothecaries. 

A very  ingenious  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me,  that 
being  an  invalid,  he  fome  time  ago  read  a part  of  Dr.  Buchatt'^ 
book,  and  finding  himfelf  ftrongly  imprellcd  with  an  idea  that  he 
fuffcrred  under  each  fncceflive  difeafe,  as  he  proceeded,  he  tlmifl  the 
book  into  the  fire,  and  with  the  Domeflic  Medicine  difmiUcJ  his 
imaginary  maladies. 
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tion  of  difeafes,  and  the  mortifying  difap- 
pointments  they  meet  with  in  their  attempts 
to  remove  them,  become  daily  more  cautious 
and  diffident,  whilft  thofe  who  have  only 
caught  the  eel  of  fcience  by  the  tail^  happily 
conceive  they  have  no  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. 

This  felf-fufficiency  is  often,  and  indeed 
generally,  the  refult  of  a falfe  and  erroneous 
analogy.  If  a lady  dodlor  hears  of  a cafe  in 
which  a particular  remedy  has  been  fuccefs- 
ful,  fhe  ufes  and  recommends  it  on  the  faith 
of  an  ignorant  relator  in  every  cafe  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  limilar,  though  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  is  really  no  fimila- 
rity:  or  fhe  confults  the  Domefic  Medicine 
and  having  compared  the  dodlor’s  defcription 
of  the  difeafe  with  the  patient’s  fymptoms, 
prefer! bes  with  great  confidence.  It  may 
however,  unhappily  for  the  poor  patient, 
happen,  that  in  confequence  of  fome  fmall 
miftake  in  analogy,  the  prefeription  fails, 
much  time  is  loft,  and  the  phyfician  or  apo- 
thecary is  called  in  to  reftify  the  confe- 
quences  of  delay  or  mifmanagement,  which 
is  not  always  in  his  power. 
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Phyficlans  know,  and  often  from  pain- 
ful experience,  that  fuch  is  the  diverlity  of 
afpe6l  which  difeafes  afilime,  not  only  from 
difference  of  conftitution,  but  in  the  va- 
rious ftages  of  their  progrefs,  and  even 
from  the  untoward  operation  of  medicines, 
that  no  general  defcription  of  difeafes,  or 
rules  of  practice,  which  can  be  derived  from 
books,  will  avail;  but  that,  with  all  the 
afliftance  which  ftri6l  analogical  reafoning, 
grounded  on  extenfive  experience,  can  af- 
ford them,  they  fometimes  err  in  afcer- 
taining  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and 
therefore  neceffarily  in  applying  the  means 
of  relief. 

In  fuch  a dilemma,  however,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  they  are  better  qualified  to  dif- 
cern  and  re6f:ify  the  error,  than  any  of  the 
el^ves  of  Dr.  Buchan  sfchool. 

A.  I heartily  accord  with  you. 

I fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  exprefiing 
my  wifhes,  that  the  arguments  I have  urged, 
from  the  moft  difmterefted  motives,  may 
make  a proper  impreflion  on  my  fair  readers; 
and  I do  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  their 

confideration. 
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confideratlon,  whether,  in  thofe  inftances, 
where  they  venture  to  perform  the  duties 
and  offices  of  the  phyfician,  they  are  not  in 
danger  of  incurring  a breach  of  the  fxth  com- 
mandment. 
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APPENDIX. 


A TABLE  of  the  relative  Digefibility  of 
fever al  Articles  of  Food. 


A N 

A.  mid. 

V enifon 
Hare 

Red  Game 
Woodcock. 

Snipe 

Pheafant 

Partridge 

Quail 

Teal 

Pigeon 

Wild  Duck 

Tame  Duck 

Goofe 

B.  Tame. 
Mutton 
Beef 
Rabbit 
Goat 

Pork 

Turkey 

Capon 

Hen 

Cock 


I M A 

C.  Salted  Meats, 
Salted  Beef 
Mutton  Ham 
Beef  Ham 
Tongue 

Bear  Ham 
Pork  Ham 

D.  Young  Meats. 
Kid 

Chicken 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pig 

Eggs 

E.  Milks. 
Rennet  Whey 
Human 
Afs's 
Mare’s 
Butter  Milk 
Cow’s 

Sheep  and  Goat’s 
Cream 


L S. 

Butter 

F.  Shell  Fijh. 
Lobfter 
Shrimp 

Crab 

Oyfter 

G.  Scaly  FIJI}. 
Whiting 
Haddock 
Mackarel 

Sole 

Flounder 
Cod 
‘ Pike 
Perch 
Dory 
Piper 
Herrinc; 

Brill 

Turbot 

Salmon 

Eel 

Turtle 

Sturgeon 
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VEGETABLES. 


H.  Fruits, 
Strawberry 
Rafpberry 
Currant 
Grape 
Cherry 
Goofeberry 
Netiarine 
Peach 
Apricot 
Pear 
Apple 
Melon 
Plumb 
Nuts 

I.  Dried  Fruits. 
Prune 
Currant 
Railin 
Fig 

Preferves  with 
Brandy 

C 

Sugar 

Salt 

Vincgaf 


Preferves  with 
Sugar 
Paftry 

K.  Ejculent  Veget- 
ables. 
Afparagus 
Artichoke 
Skirret 
Turnip 
Carrot 
Parfnip 
Pumpkin 
Potatoe 
Spinach 
Brocoli 
Cauliflower 
Colewort 
Cabbage 

L.  Grains. 
Rice 
Barley 


Horferadifli 
Muftard 
Cayenne  Pepper 


Rye 

Oats 

Wheat 

M.  Pulfe. 
French  Beans 
Peafe 
Beans 

N.  Sallads. 
CrelTes 
Celeri 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Cucumbers 

O,  Pot-Herbs. 
Parfley 
Thyme 
Leek 
Chive 
Onion 
Shalot 
Garlick 


Pimento 

and 

other  Spices 
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Remarks  on  the  preceding  liable, 

HIS  Table  is  perhaps  more  an  object 


of  curiofity  than  of  utility;  it  may, 
however,  amufe  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are 
folicitous  about  the  qualities  of  their  foods. 

Though  the  arrangement  in  the  different 
fedlions  of  the  table  is  tolerably  e'xadl,  yet 
we  often  meet  with  fuch  conftitutional  pe- 
culiarities, owing  probably  to  the  ftate  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  as  to  render  fome 
foods,  which  in  their  nature  are  not  very  di- 
geftible,  very  eafy  of  digeftion  to  particular 
perfons,  and  the  reverfe. 

In  each  fedfion  of  the  table  the  moft  di- 
geftible  article  is  placed  at  the  top,  the  leaft 
fo  at  the  bottom:  Thus  in  fedlion  A,  venifon 
is  the  ealieft,  and  goofe  the  mod:  difficult  of 
digeftion,  of  that  fedlion  only;  for  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  compare  the  articles  in  dif- 
ferent fedlions  with  each  other,  e.  g.  venifon 
with  turbot,  or  pork  with  fturgeon,  as  it 
would  fwell  this ' appendix  into  a volume, 
without  affording  any  equally  ufeful  infor- 
mation. 
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Before  I proceed  to  my  remarks  on  the 
particular  fedlions,  a few  general  obferva- 
tions  will  be  necelfary. 

SanBoriusy  an  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft 
century,  made  a variety  of  experiments  by 
means  of  a ftatical  chair,  in  which,  after 
having  previoufly  weighed  his  meats  and 
drinks,  he  weighed  himfelf  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  day,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
proportion  between  the  groffer  difcharges,. 
and  infenfible  perfpiration. 

He  found,  that,  under  the  ufe  of  fome 
foods,  perfpiration  bore  a greater  proportion 
to  the  other  difcharges;  and  thofe  foods,  he 
therefore  faid,  were  more  perfpirabk.  1 fhall 
adopt  the  term,  without  applying  it  precifely 
in  the  fame  fcnfe. 

By  perfpirabk^  in  the  following  remarks,  I 
mean  a difpofition  in  foods,  after  being  con- 
verted into  nourifliment,  to  pafs  out  of  the 
body,  not  only  by  perfpiration,  but  by  the 
other  difcharges:  hence,  when  I fay,  that 
one  food  is  more  perfpirable  than  another,  I 
mean  that,  having  performed  the  office  of 
nutrition  more  expeditioufly,  it  is  fooner  dif- 
charged,  as  an  ufelefs  feculency.  There  are 

fome 
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fome  other  terms  which  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Alcalefcency  is  a flate  oppofite  to  acidity, 
and  lb  far  of  the  nature  of  putrefcency,  that 
the  latter  is  always  accompanied  with,  and 
often  preceded  by  the  former. 

PutrefaSfion  is  the  difiblution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  by  a decompofition  and 
depravation  of  their  conllituent  principles, 
manifelled  by  offenfive  vapours  difcharged 
from  them  in  that  ftate. 

Stimulant  means  whatever  fpurs  on,  or 
excites  to  ftronger  adlion  or  exertion,  an. 
animated  body  or  organ,  when  in  a proper 
ftate  to  receive  the  impreflion.  I fay  proper^ 
for  when  our  bodies  are  difeafed,  the  organs 
may  be  too.  fufceptible,  and  therefore  vio- 
lently ftimulated  e'uen  by  flight  caufes,  as  in 
many  nervous  difeafes;  or  not  at  all  fufcep- 
tible, as  in  palfies;  and  between  thefe  ex- 
tremes, there  are  various  intermediate  degrees 
both  of  health  and  difeafe:  and  on  thefe  gra- 
dations, difference  of  conftitution,  habit,  or 
temperament,  chiefly  depends. 

When  we  fay  that  animal  food  ftimulates 
more  than  vegetable,  we  mean,  that  it  urges 
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the  ftomach  and  other  organs  to  ftronger 
Exertions,  and  produces  a temporary  artifi- 
cial fever  j and  thereby  impofes  greater  labour 
on  the  organs  thus  afie61:ed. 

Sedati've  is  the  reverfe  of  jlhnulant^  being  a 
Certain  imprefiion  made  on  a fenfible  organ, 
by  which  its  fenfibility  or  fufceptibility,  and 
alfo  its  power  of  exertion,  are  leflened.  Thus 
we  fay  that  wine  is  ftimulant,  and  vinegar 
fedative,  in  confequence  of  their  different 
Impreflions  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach, 
and  through  them  on  the  reft  of  the  body. 
For  the  ftomach  is,  as  it  were,  the  centinel  of 
the  fyftemj  and  by  an  exquifite  fympathy, 
imparts  to,  and  ftiares  in,  the  manifold 
agreeable  and  diftrefsful  fenfations  both  of 
the  body  and  mind. 

There  is  fometimes  a connection  between 
perfpirability  and  digeftibility  of  the  food; 
for  the  fooner  the  nutriment  of  any  parti- 
cular meal  is  expended  and  difcharged,  the 
fooner  there  is  a demand  for  another  fupply. 
Indicated  by  the  fenfation  of  hunger,  and  the 
reverfe : — a wife  provifion  of  nature  to  guard 
againft  dangerous  repletion  on  one  hand,  or 
cm^tinefs  on  the  other^ 
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We  may  divide  all  foods  into  vegetable  and 
animal.  With  refpedt  to  the  relative  digefti- 
bility  of  thefe  clafTes,  the  following  propor- 
tions may  be  admitted. 

ift.  Animal  food  being,  before  it  is  received 
into  the  ftomach,  congenial  in  its  nature 
with  the  folids  and  fluids  of  our  bodies,  re- 
quires very  little  farther  preparation,  except 
being  diffolved  by  the  digefliive  powers. 

Roafted  meats  are  more  digeftible  than 
boiled,  becaufe  boiling  extradls  thejuices,  and 
leaves  the  fibrous  parts  more  difficult  of 
folution. 

The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  more  digeftible 
‘than  that  of  lean  meat,  becaufe  the  oily  par- 
ticles, when  incorporated  with  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  juices  more  pcrfedl  and 
• alcalelcent. 

2dly.  The  more  alcalefcent  the  food  is,  jt 
is  the  more  digeftible,  becaufe  the  more  per- 
fpirablej  therefore  the  articles  under  fediion 
iA  are  more  digeftible  than  thofe  of  B,  and 
both  very  much  more  fo  than  thofe  of  Dj  as 
this  contains  a much  larger  proportion  of 
imucilage,  which,  of  all  the  principles  of  nou- 
riftiment,  is  the  moft  difficult  to  be  fubdued 
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by  the  ^igeftive  powers,  .and  in  nature  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  vegetable  grains 
and  nuts. 

Unde^  the  fe£lions  F and  G,  there  are 
feverai  articles,  which,  being  alcalefcent  and 
eafily  foluble,  may  be  claifed  with  fedlions  A 
and  B whilft  others  are  perhaps  nearly  as 
indigeftible  as  the  younger  animals,  though 
confiderably  more  alcalefcent. 

I have  already  hinted  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  digeftibility  of  falted  meats.  The 
-fait,  and  fometimes  the  fugar,  with  which 
they  are  pickled,  diffolves  the  animal  mucus, 
and  the  fait  of  powdered  meats  increafes  -their 
difpolition  to  folubility  in  the  ftomach.  But 
there  is  another  caufe  of  their  digeftibility; 
which  is,  their  grateful  ftimulus  on  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach.  Salted  meats  are  fuppofed 
to  generate  fcurvy,  and  other  acrimonies  in 
the  blood;  but  though  the  fea-falt  in  falted 
meats,  when  long  kept,  may  degenerate  into 
an  ammoniacal  I'alt,  and  thereby  difpofe  to 
putrefcency,  or  any  other  acrimony ; I am 
perfuaded  found  falted  meats  contribute  very 
little,  if  at  all,  to  the  produdlion  of  fea 
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Se6l.  E.  Milk  may  be  confidered  as  con- 
fifling  of  oil,  fugar,  a coagulablc  part  or 
curd,  and  a very  confiderable  portion  of 
water;  it  is  immediately  feparated  from  the 
chyle,  ^and  has  fo  little  difpofition  to  an 
animal  nature,  that  it  readily  becomes  four: 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  always  un- 
dergoes a decompolition  in  the  ftomach. 

Whey,  which  conlifts  of  oil,  fugar,  and 
the  watery  part  intimately  blended,  is  pre- 
ferable as  a nourilhment  to  milk,  as  it  is 
divefted  of  the  curd. 

Butter-milk^  not  only  on  account  of  its 
acefcency,  but  as  having  but  a fmall  portion 
of  curd  which  is  broken  down  by  the  churn, 
is,  as  well  as  whey,  very  digeftible,  cooling, 
and  fedative,  and  therefore  an  excellent  food 
in  heclic  fevers.  . i 

Milk  boiled,  and- fugar  or  fait  added,  is 
more  digeftible  than  when  raw.  The  grofter 
milks  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  curd, 
and  are  therefore  the  leaft  digeftible.  I very 
much  doubt  the  propriety  of  prefcribing  afs’s 
milk  to  invalids  j for  even  in  hedlic  cafes, 
whey  or  butter-milk  are  much  preferable. 
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As  oil,  or  butter,  which  is  an  animal 
oil,  conftitutes  a very  confiderable  part  of 
nourilhment,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  a moderate  pro- 
portion of  either  in  our  foods  can  be  fo  in- 
imical to  our  bodies  as  has  been  generally 
imagined}  efpecially  as  that  oil  is  depofited 
in  the  fatty  cells  of  the  body,  for  very  im- 
portant purpofes  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 

From  fome  experiments  made  on  purpofe, 
we  find  that  butter  and  mucilage,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  incorporate  readily,  and 
thereby  break  the  tenacity  of  the  particles  of 
both:  fait  promotes  their  union,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a fimilar  change  takes 
place  in  the  ftomach. 

. Vegetable  food.  All  vegetables,  fit  for 
nourifliment,  ought  to  be  mild,  bland,  and 
agreeable  to  the  taftej  and  though  we  admit 
fome  articles  of  an  acrid  nature,  as  celery 
and  endive,  to  our  tables,  they  can  fcarcely 
be  confidered  as  foods.  Vegetable  aliment, 
being  very  remote  from  an  animal  nature, 
is  therefore  on  the  whole  more  difficultly 
afiimilated  to  the  nature  of  chyle  and. blood: 
but  though  it  is  not  fo  foluble  in  the  ftomach 
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as  animal  food,  yet  the  juices  of  many  of  the 
pulpy  and  fweet  vegetables  are  very  eafily  ex- 
trafted,  and  are  therefore  more  perfpirable 
than  animal  food. 

When  the  ftomach  is  weak,  the  dried  fruits 
are  lefs  flatulent  than  the  frefli;  both  kinds 
are  however  acefcent;  to  qualify  which,  thofe 
preferved  with  brandy  may  fometimes  be  ufed. 

Secf.  K.  The  efculent  vegetables  are  fome 
of  them  very  eafy,  and  others  more  difficult 
of  digeflion.  Some  of  them  are  alcalefcent, 
but  none  of  them  powerfully  fo: 

Se6l.  L,  M.  The  grains  and  pulfe  con- 
tain, of  all  vegetables,  the  mofl:  permanent 
nourilhment,  and  in  the  greatefl:  proportion. 
Their  nutritive  particles  confift  of  fugar, 
oil,  and  mucilage,  intimately  combined  and 
incorporated  in  their  mature  flate.  That 
fugar  conflitutes  a conflderable  part  of  this 
compound,  is  evident  from  the  fweetnefs  of 
all  the  grains  before  they  ripen,  and  before 
the  mucilage  is  clofely  united  with  it.  Sugar 
alfo  abounds  in  many  of  the  fruits. 

The  glutinous  texture  of  the  grains  makes 
them  very  difficult  of  folution  and  affimila- 
tion  in  the  ftomach. 

Their 
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Their  digeftibility  and  perfplrability  how- 
ever are  much  increafed,  either  by  fermen- 
tation when  made  into  bread,  or  by  the 
addition  of  butter  and  fugar,  or  fait,  which, 
afhfted  by  heat,  break  the  tenacity  of  their 
particles:  Hence  it  is  that  puddings  are  very 
digeftiblej  and  even  paltry,  if  the  butter  be 
good,  the  quantity  not  too  great,  and  the 
oven  not  overheated,  is  not  fo  indigeftible  a 
food  as  is  commonly  imagined. 

As  fermented  bread  is  difpofed  to  run  into 
the  afeefeent  fermentation ; bifeuit^  as  I ob- 
ferved  before,  is  preferable  for  invalids. 

Vegetables  being  more  apt  to  run  into 
a ftrong  vinous  fermentation  than  animal 
food,  owing  to  their  glutinous  texture,  they 
often  fwell  the  ftomach  to  a violent  degree, 
by  throwing  off  a vafl  quantity  of  elaftic  air; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  per- 
fons,  guilty  of  gluttonous  excefs,  have  been 
fuddenly  deftroyed  by  it,  though  they  died 
apparently  apopledlic:  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
ftomach  is  much  hurt  by  the  hidden  diften- 
fion,  efpecially  in  invalids. 

..  When  this  effervefcence  fubfides  in  weak 
ftomachs,  the  next  change  is  generally  into  a 

pungent 
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pungent  acid;  and  though  fuch  an  acid 
fometimes  prevails  in  . health,  from  excefs; 
yet  it  only  terminates  in  a fit  of  colic,  and 
difcharge  of  the  offending  contents ; whereas 
in  invalids  it  not  only  weakens  the  fton)ach 
by  its  fedative  power,  but  when  it  defeends 
into  the  inteftines,  the  bile,  which,  in  health 
neutralizes  it,  being  deficient  and  weak,  can- 
not correct  it,  and  the  evil  is  perpetuated 
through  every  fubfequent  ftage. 

Vegetable  food  is  not  only  neceffary  to 
man  as  a qualifier  of  animal  food;  but,  as  a 
cenain  degree  of  fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  is  neceffary  for  perfe6t 
digeftion,  a portion  of  vegetable  food  is  pro- 
perly added  to  give  bulk  rather  than  much 
nourifhment;  and  that  the  food  may  not 
pafs  out  of  the  ftomach  before  it  is  properly 
affimilated  and  mixed,  folid  foods  are  more 
proper  than  liquids  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe 
they  require  fome  time  for  folution. 

It  we  compare  animal  with  vegetable 
nourifhment,  we  fhall  find  that  the  former 
produces  a firm,  denfe,  rich  blood,  which 
gives  greater  tenfion  to  the  veflels,  and  more 
vigour  and  elafticity  to  the  fibres;  whereas 

the 
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the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  befides  being  lefs 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  produces  a thin, 
weak,  watery  ftateof  the  blood  j renders  the 
fibres  lefs  firm,  the  mufcles  lefs  vigorous  j 
and  the  circulation  more  flow  and  languid; 
fo  that  animal  food  is  relatively  ftimulant, 
and  vegetable  relatively  fedative. 

Se6f.  N.  Ballads  can  fcarcely  be  deemed 
foods,  'as  they  contain  very  little  nourifh- 
ment;  but  as  they  are  poffeffed  of  a fedative 
power  in  a fmall  degree,  infomuch  that  fome 
perfons  are  of  opinion  that  lettuce  difpofeS 
to  deep,  they  may  be  ufed  as  a light  meal  by 
thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ufing  fupper; 
a habit  which  ought  never  to  be  difcouraged, 
efpecially  in  invalids;  becaufe  it  induces 
them  to  divide  their  meals  more  properly. 

Cucumbers  are  very  cold  and  difficult  of 
digeftion,  and  are  therefore  qualified  with 
pepper;  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  ufed  by 
perfons  who  have  weak  ftomachs.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  almofi:  all  nations  have  con- 
curred in  joining  oil,  or  butter  and  vinegar, 
with  this  kind  of  food,  perhaps  from  expe- 
rience of  their  checking  its  difpofition  to 
ferment  and  become  flatulent. 
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Befide  the  cucumber  and  mufliroom,  which 
is  often  poifonous,  there  are  two  other  fpe- 
cies  of  the  fungous  vegetables,  the  morell 
and  turfle;  but  they  are  more  articles  of 
luxury  than  of  foodj  and  therefore  I have 
not  given  them  a place  in  the  table  j and  I 
confefs  I am  ignorant  of  their  properties. 

Seel.  O.  Pot-Herbs.  Except  the  fird: 
article,  all  thefe  are  of  the  flimulating  kind: 
thofe  of  the  onion  kind  feem  to  hav.e  a flight 
degree  of  foporific  power,  as  they  difpofe, 
thofe  who  eat  them  to  be  heavy  and  drowfy. 
They  are  not  an  improper  addition  to  veget- 
able food;  and  as  they  are  warm,  they  may 
be  of  ufe  in  exciting  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  when  languid,  and  in  promoting 
digeftion.  They  are  fo  far  connected  with 
the  articles  of  the  next  clafs,  as  to  be  deemed. 
eondiments. 

pONDIMENTS, 

Sugar  IS  not  merely  a condiment,  but  has 
by  fome  chemifts  been  deemed  the  chief  prin- 
ciple of  nourifliment.  In  the  countries 
where  the  fugar-cane  is  cultivated,  it  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  nutritive;  though, 

on 
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on  account  of  its  acid,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  teeth.  Sugar,  when  unre- 
fined, has  a ftrong  difpofition  to  ferment, 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  fo  as  honey, 
which  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  liquid  fugar. 
Refined  fugar  is  a fitter  article  of  condiment 
for  thofe  who  have  weak  .and  four  ftomachs, 
as  lefs  apt  to  ferment,  efpecially  when  qua- 
lified by  cream  or  butter.  Sugar  is  a re- 
fifler  of  putrefadlion,  and  therefore  often 
combined  with  fait  in  preferving  meats:  it 
is  certain  that,  fince  it  has  come  into  gene- 
ral ufe,  putrid  fevers  have  become  much  lefs 
frequent  in  this  kingdom. 

Though  ufed  to  preferve  meats  from 
putrefadlion,  which,  when  employed  in  a 
large  proportion,  it  does  in  fome  degree;  yet, 
in  the  moderate  degree  in  which  we  ufe  it  at 
our  tables,  it  promotes,  inflead  of  refifting, 
putrefadlion ; and  is  therefore  an  ufeful  con- 
diment in  weak  flomachs,  not  only  as  it 
gently  and  gratefully  fimulates  the  nerves  of 
the  flomach,  but  favours  the  folution  of  the 
food,  diffolves  the  tough  phlegm,  promotes 
its  mixture  with  the  oily  parts  of  the  food, 
and  correcls  acidity.  It  ought  to  be  ufed 

very 
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very  fparingly  by  young,  florid,  and  hale 
people,  as  it  heats  and  creates  thirfl:  j but  it 
is,  for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  a very 
ufeful  addition  to  vegetable  food:  Hence  it 
is,  that  black  cattle  and  flieep  are  very  fond 
of  it,  as  it  increafes  the  folubility  of  their 
food. 

Vinegar,  as  being  the  produ6l  of  an  imper- 
fe6t  fermentation,  does  not  promote  acidity 
fo  much  as  the  vegetable  acids  of  lime, 
lemon,  &c.  and  is  therefore  not  an  impro- 
per fauce  for  fifli,  or  for  our  meats  when 
long  kept  and  highly  alcalefcent,  with  a 
putrid  tendency.  It  ought  to  be  ufed  fpa- 
ringly by  invalids,  whofe  flomachs  generate 
a four  leaven.  The  French  ufe  vinegar 
much  more  than  we  do,  and  indeed  theirs  is 
much  more  genuine;  ours  being  often  adul- 
terated with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Spices.  The  muftard  and  horferadifli  are 
more  congenial  to  cold  climates  and  vigorous 
conftitutions,  becaufe  lefs  flimulating  and  in- 
flammatory than  the  aromatic  fpices;  which, 
being  the  produce  of  hot  climates,  are  better 
adapted  for  the  vegetable  foods,  and  languid 
enervated  flomachs  of  the  natives,  or  of 
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thofe  ftrangers  who  have  long  refided  there. 
Thofe  fpices  contain  a large  portion  of  very 
hot  effential  oilj  the  ftimulus  of  which  is 
very  permanent,  and  the  oil  much  lefs  per- 
fpirable  than  that  of  muftard,  horferadilh, 
and  cayenne  pepper,  which  pafles  off  readily 
by  the  Ikin  and  kidnies.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  how  ufeful  foever  they  may  be  in 
languid  and  debilitated  conftitutions,  they 
are  very  improper  for  young  perfons,  and 
thofe  of  a fanguine  habit. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  following  inferences  may,  I think, 
be  fairly  deduced. 

ifi.  That  though  nature  has  deftined  in- 
fancy to  the  ufe  of  milk,  the  milk  of  the 
mother  is  much  better  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe  than  milks  of  other  animals;  which, 
if  the  infant  is  weakly,  are  much  lefs  digef- 
tible  than  broths  of  the  foods  under  Se6l.  B. 
F.  andG.  which  being  alcalefcent,  correct 
the  mucous  and  acid  juices  of  the  ftomach. 
That  flour  pap  is  a very  improper  food  for 
infants,  on  account  of  its  glutinous  indi- 
geflible  nature;  and  that  pap  made  of  fer- 
mented 
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mented  bread  and  cow’s  milk,  is  almoft 
equally  obje6lionable. 

2dly.  That  though,  when  children,  after 
they  are  weaned,  are  hale,  ftrong,  and  atfive, 
it  is  not  very  material  what  their  diet  is^  yet 
a fmall  proportion  of  animal  food  will  be  of 
ufe  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  that 
mucus  which  breecf^  worms : but  if  they  are 
puny  and  fickly,  a greater  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food  is  neceflary. 

3^/y.  That  young,  full,  and  florid  per-  _ 
fons,  who  do  not  exercife  much  daily,  may 
ufe  the  foods  under  Se6l.  D,  in  preference  to 
the  old  or  wild  animals,  becaufe  they  are  lefs 
alcalefcent  and  flimulating;  but  that  the 
chief  part  of  their  food  ought  to  be  veget- 
able, as  lefs  nutritive  and  heating:  wines  and 
fpirits  to  be  avoided. 

/i^hly.  That  from  the  30th  to  the  55th 
year,  perfons  who  enjoy  good  health  need 
no  feleclion  of  foods,  provided  they  are 
temperate  in  their  meals,  and  ufe  fufflcient 
exercife  to  promote  the  perfpirability  of  their 
animal  foodj  and  temper  it  with  a due  pro- 
portion of  vegetables,  to  prevent  excefs  of 
alcalefcency,  to  which  the  animal  fluids  have 
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a difpofition  at  this  period:  fuch  perfons 
ought  to  life  the  ftimulating  pot-herbs  and 
fpices  very  fparingly:  if  they  ufe.  w'ines,  they- 
ought  to  be  light  and  thin. 

^thly.  That  from  the  fifty-fifth  year  up- 
wards, the  more  digeftible  and  perfpirable 
foods  are  preferable;  becaufe  at  this  period 
the  appetite  becomes  lefs  keen,  and  the 
fprings  of  life  more  feeble  and  languid:  to 
fuch  perfons  the  flroiig  wines  are  prefer- 
able, and  a moderate  ufe  of  fpiceries,  &c.  is 
beneficial. 

6thly.  That  as  animal  food  generates  a 
flrong  rich  blood,  and  therefore  affords  a 
more  invigorating  nourifhment,  perfons  who 
follow  laborious  employments  require  a large 
proportion  of  animal  food  of  the  mofl  nu- 
tritive kind ; and  a moderate  ufe  of  the  leafl 
perfpirable  drinks,  as  ale,  the  flrong  beers, 
and  fweet  wines;  but  rich  and  heating  fauces 
are  very  improper. 

ythly.  That  the  fedentary  and  fludious, 
who  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  a clear  under- 
flanding,  and  a ferene  mind,  to  robufl  health, 
mufl  be  very  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  animal 
food  and  flrong  drink;  though  a moderate 

life 
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’life  of  the  fpiceries  may  qualify  the  vegetable 
part  of  their  foods  j but  as  many  of  the  per- 
fons  who  come  under  ^this  defcription  are, 
by  their  mode  of  life,  fubje<5t  to  flatulence  and 
indigeflion,  the  regimen  prefcribed  under  the 
next  head  muft  be  adopted,  and  ftudy  and 
indolence  exchanged  for  dilTipaticn  and  exer- 
cife.  Sedentary  women  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into  this  (late. 

^thly.  That  as  many  flow  difeafes  origi- 
nate from,  or  are  connected  with,  v/eaknefs 
of  the  digeftive  organs,  a deficiency  of  the 
bile,  both  in  quantity  and  pungency^  and 
a crude  acefcent  ftate  of  the  other  digeftive 
btimours;  it  becomes  neceflary  to  corredt 
this  fault  of  the  digeflion  as  a primary  evil. 
Medicine  alone  will  not  effedl  this,  without 
a correfponding  regulation  of  diet..  We  are 
led,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  are  mod:  beneficial  in  thefe  cafes,  but 
by  experience  to  prefcribe  the  diet  bed:  ad- 
apted to  this  purpofe.  As  there  is  a predo- 
minant fharp  acid,  vegetables  ought  to  be 
ufed  very  fparingly;  for  though  fome  of 
them  are  mildly  alcalefcent,  efpecially  the 
three  fird:,  and  the  five  lad:  of  Sedl.  K,  yet 
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as  they  part  with  a large  quantity  of  elaftic 
air,  and  become  acid  by  fermentation,  they 
are  not  much  preferable  to  the  others : coarfe 
flnp  bifcuit  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  other 
vegetable  food  in  thefe  cafes. 

Of  the  animal  foods,  the  moft  alcalefcent 
and  perfpirable,  as  thofe  under  Se6t.  A and 
B,  are  to  be  preferred;  and  to  thefe  we  may 
add  feveral  of  the  articles  under  F and  G; 
always  ufing  a conhderable  portion  of  fait 
with  them,  as  it  affifts  their  folution  and 
putrefcency.  For  the  fame  reafon,  falted 
meats,  in  a moderate  degree,  ought  not  only 
not  to  be  forbidden,  but  even  recommended; 
as,  by  their  grateful  ftimulus  in  the  ftomach, 
they  very  much  promote  digeftion.  Their 
fuppofed  tendency  to  produce  fcurvy  and 
other  acrimonies,  which  is  only  applicable, 
if  at  all,  to  a long  continued  ufe  of  tainted 
fait  meats,  can  afford  no  juft  objedlion  to  a 
moderate  and  occafional  ufe  of  found  falted 
meats.  It  is  obvious  that  the  articles  under 
Se6l.  D ought  to  be  ufed  fparingly,  as  well 
as  thofe  fiflies  which  are  very  gelatinous; 
becaufe  they  are  not  only  difficult  of  digef- 
tion,  but  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  acef- 

cent 
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cent  fermentation.  For  the  fame  reafon 
jellies  of  calves  feet,  &c.  and  thofe  foods 
which  coiUain  much  vegetable  mucilage,  aS 
fago,  chocolate,  &c.  rarely  agree  with  the 
ftomachs  of  fiich  invalids.^ 

I have  already  affigned  my  reafon s why 
a moderate  ufe  of  butter  coincides  with  this 
regimen. 

It  has  been  objedled  to  this  plan  of  diet, 
that  as  fuch  patients  are  often  fubjedl:  to 
irregular  fevers,  fuch  a Simulating  diet  is 
improper,  as  it  may  exafperate  the  feveridi 
fymptoms:  but  unlefs  fuch  a feverifh  indif- 
pofition  is  really  heBic^  owing  to  the  inflam- 
mation or  impofthumation  of  fome  organ, 
(in  which  cafe  fuch  a diet  would  be  exceed- 
ingly improper)  the  objedlion  is  not  well 
grounded.  For  we  know  that  agues  have 
refifted  the  moft:  powerful  remedies,  until 
they  were  aflifted  by  a generous  diet ; and 
that  in  low  fevers,  commonly  called  nervous, 

* People  in  general,  and  even  many  of  the  profelTion,  make  a very 
erroneous  eftimate  of  the  relative  digeftibility  of  fodcls : how  often  is 
the  miferable  hcAic  patient  crammed  with  jellies,  gluey  flops,  and 
rich  broths,  which  exafperate  the  fever,  and  opprefs  the  decayed 
lungs!  There  Teems  to  be  a fajhion  in  the  diet  of  the  Tick  as  well  as 
in  their  difeafes  : a late  fafhionable  phyfician  invented  beef-tea  ; and 
another  having  preferibed  oyfters  and  porter  to  a lady  of  rank,  oyftcrs 
and  porter  became  quite  the  ton. 


and 
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and  which  are  not  unlike  the  irregular  fevers 
now  under  confideration,  animal  broths  and 
wine  have  alTifled  the  enfeebled  conftitution 
to  bring  the  fever  to  a favourable  crifis. 

It  has  alfo  been  alledged  by  thofe  who 
infift  on  the  advantages  of  low  diet  in 
difeafes,  that  almoft  all  the  different  fpecies 
of  chronic  difeafes  have  been  cured  occafion- 
ally  by  a fpare  vegetable  diet. 

Phyficians  have  very  often  reafoij  to  re- 
gret that  the  ftate  of  the  digeftive  organs, 
and  other  circumftances,  fliould  render  a 
vegetable  plan  of  diet  improper  or  unfafe ; 
becaufe  the  general  nature  of  the  difeafe  often 
indicates  a decided  preference  of  milk  and 
vegetable  diet;  which  is  moreover  preferable, 
as  it  impofes  lefs  labour  on  the  circulating 
and  fecretory  organs:  this  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  in  certain  ftages'*of  gout,  and  alfo  in 
feveral  difeafes  conne6ted  with  vifceral  ob- 
llrudtions,  and  a depraved  ftate  of  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  certain  organs. 

In  regulating-  the  diet  of  the  fick,  we 
ought  to  attend  peculiarly  to  the  ftate  of  the 
flomach  and  bowels.  Many  difeafes  depend 
folely  on  a depraved  ftate  of  thofe  organs;  as 

many 
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many  of  thofe  Proteus-like  affeclions,  which 
are  commonly  called  nervous,  hypochondria- 
cal, and  bilious;  and  gout  almoft  always;  and 
therefore  unlefs  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe 
organs  be  reftored  by  appropriate  diet  and 
medicine,  we  fhall  fail  in  our  attempts  to 
relieve  the  patient.  In  fuch  cafes,  foods  that 
by  adting  gratefully  on  the  nerves  of  the 
Ifomach,  become  eafdy  digeftible,  of  what- 
ever clafs  or  kind  they  are,  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preferred;  and  in  all  cafes  wherein 
the  digeftive  organs  and  the  general  con- 
Ilitution  will  bear  a vegetable  diet,  it  ought, 
as  I have,  obferved  under  ElTay  III.  chap.  ii. 
feci.  3.  certainly  to  be  adopted,  as  the  beft 
means  of  effedling  a radical  cure. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  a moderate 
ufe  of  fuch  fermented  liquors  as  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  turn  four  01^  the  flomach,  coincides 
with  this  regimen:  but  rum  or  brandy  di- 
luted are  generally  preferable  to  the  fer- 
mented drinks,  as  they  check  fermentation. 

If  we  compare  animal  and  vegetable  foods 
with  refpecl  to  their  relative  digeJlibiUty  and 
perfpirability,  the  following  inferences  may 
probably  be  deduced. 


With 
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With  refpe6l  to  digejiihilityi  animal  food 
admits  of  a more  entire  folution  of  its  fub- 
flance,  as  confifting  almoft  entirely  of  nutri- 
tious parts  ; whereas  many  of  the  vegetable 
foods,  being  of  a firmer  texture,  rather  yield 
their  nutritive  juices  by  extradfion,  than  by 
a folution  of  the  whole  fublfance.  With 
refpedt  to  the  degree  of  their  ftimulus  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  that  of  animal  foods 
is  much  greater,  ovvdng  to  their  being  more 
fapid  and  akalefcents  and  therefore  whilft 
digeftion  is  going  on,  they  produce  a tem- 
porary fever  in  confequence  of  their  ftimulus 
being  communicated  through  the  ftomach  to 
the  heart  and  circulation.  Animal  foods, 
moreover,  imprefs  the  ftomach  with  a fenfa- 
tion  of  fatiety,  oppofite  to  that  of  hunger, 
for  fome  hours  after  a meal;  and  hence  it  is 
that  few  peiTons  can  dsgeft  more  than  one 
full  meal  of  animal  food  in  a day.  But  after 
a meal  of  vegetable  food,  there  is  no  digejlh'e 
fever,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  acefcent  and  feda- 
tive;  and,  in  health,  the  fenfation  of  hunger 
returns  more  frequently. 

With  regard  to  per fpir ability,  as  animal 
food  affords,  in  proportion  to  bulk,  a much 
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larger  fliare  of  rich  nourifliment  than  veget- 
ables, and  requires  more  labour  of  the  con- 
ftitutional  powers  to  prepare  it  for  the 
ultimate  office  of  nutrition  j it  is  therefore 
not  fo  foon  expended  and  difcharged  from 
the  body  as  vegetables.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  in  high  fevers,  and  in  other  difeafes, 
where  ftimulus  maybe  injurious,  the  patient, 
generally  has  an  averlion  to  animal  foods, 
and  covets  vegetables ; and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  difeafes  in  which,  if  the  ftate  of  the' 
ftomach  will  admit  of  it,  they  are  not  pre- 
ferable j becaufe  they  require  lefs  conftituti- 
onal  effort  in  every  ftage  of  preparation, 
nutrition,  and  difcharge  from  the  body;  and 
therefore,  with  perhaps  a few  exceptions, 
they  may  be  deemed  more  perfpirable  than 
animal  foods.  Hence  we  may  venture  to 
affign  a reafon  why  gout  and  other  inveterate 
difeafes  are  only  to  be  eradicated  by  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet;  becaufe  as  they  are  gene- 
rally the  effe^fs  of  the  conftitution  being 
overcharged  and  overftrained,  and  confe- 
jiquently  very  much  weakened  by  a luxurious 
I excefs  in  theufe  of  animal  foods  and  ftrong 
I drinks,  fo  a fteady  diet  of  an  oppofite  na- 
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ture,  will  afford  the  beft  means  of  reftoring 
them  to  their  wonted  energy. 

With  refpedf  to  obftinate  nervous  com- 
plaints, we  know  that  they  are  alfo,  in  many 
inftances,  produced  by  luxurious  excefs;  and 
therefore,  as  in  gouty  .cafes,  where  the  con- 
ftitution  could  bear  it,  a vegetable  and  milk 
diet  has  been  of  great  ufe. 

Experience  alfo  has  taught  us,  that  when 
the  ftrudlure  and  fun£lions  of  the  principal 
organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  and  other 
bowels,  have  been  effentially  injured  and 
depraved  by  ftimulating  diet,  a vegetable 
courfe  of  diet  has  at  leaf!:  retarded  the  fatal 
period,  and  has  fometimes  effe6led  a com- 
pleat  cure: 

And  laftly,  with  regard  to  the  variety  of 
leprous  and  other  inveterate  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  which  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
fliarp  and  foul  humours,  we  know  that  the 
rich,  denfe,  and  alcalefcent  blood  which  ani- 
mal food  produces,  is  more  likely  to  clog 
and  foul  the  fecretory  ftrainers,  and  either 
to  generate  or  exafperate  thofe  difeafes. 
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I fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  by  6b- 
ferving,  that  they  are  not  intended  for  the 
information  of  medical  menj  but  only  of 
fuch  of  my  unmedical  readers  as  are  foli- 
citous  about  the  obfervance  of  dietetic  rules; 
thofe  efpecially  who,  by  delicacy  of  conftitu- 
tion,  approach  the  Hate  of  invalids.  As  I 
formed  tlie  defign  of  the  appendix  after  the 
other  parts  of  the  work  were  printed  off,  the 
reader  will,  I hope,  pardon  fuch  repetitions 
of  my  former  obfervations  on  diet,  as  were 
unavoidably  neceflary  to  give  my  remarks 
on  the  table  a proper  connedtion : and  as  I 
wifhed  to  make  this  work  as  complete  as 
pofTible,  I have  chofen  rather  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  redundant  than  de- 
ficient. 
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CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS. 


SINCE  the  body  of  the  work,  has  been  printed  off,  the 
author  has  difcovered  fome  inaccuracies  and  omif- 
fio.is,  which,  in  order  that  the  fenfe  of  the  correfponding 
paragraphs  may  be  more  compleat,  the  reader  is  requeued 
to  infert  with  a pen  in  the  margin, — There  are  alfo  occa- 
fionally  fubjoined  fome  corrections  of  errors,  owing  perhaps 
more  to  the  inattention  of  the  author  than  of  the  printer. 

Page  1 8,  line  before  the  lajly  read  King’s-Bath  Pump, 
drank,  daily. 

23,  /.  5,  r.  and  other  bitters  in  fuch  cafes. 

— , /,  6,  r.  to  the  bile. 

— , /.  the  lajl^  r.  finds  in  tlie  bile  a more  conve- 
nient fubjeCl  of  blame. 

24,  /.  ^-ifor  tncreafe^  r.  increafing. 

— , /.  9,  r.  and  not  fuch  as  may  difcharge  &c. 

32,  /.  7,  r.  immediately  fiicceed  thofe  of  heat. 

35,  note^  1.  10,  dele  not  only. 

42,  /.  4,  from  the  bottom^  r.  as  that  is. 

44,  after  the  fecond  fentence.  From  fome  experi- 
ments made  (if  I recolleCt  aright,  by  Dr.  Lettfom)  on  the 
atmofpheric  vapours  of  London,  collected  and  condenfed, 
it  was  found  to  contain  fuch  a proportion  of  noxious  im- 
pregnations, as  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  a great 
fource  of  the  putrid  fevers  which  are  prevalent  in  that  great 
city ; and  as  all  cities  and  towns  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  productive  of  fimilar  exhalations,  this  is  one  reafon 
why  cities  are  more  fubjeCt  to  epidemic  difeafes  than  the 
country ; and  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  often  one-fourth  or  one-third  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter.  But  if  to  this  general  caufe  w-e 
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add  the  cffe£ts  of  hot  and  crowded  rooms,  in  which  foine 
fafhionable  perfons  pafs  fome  hours  almoft  every  night,  the 
injurious  effeits  muft  be  very  great. 

Page  46,  at  the  end  of  the  laf  fentencet.  But  without  alter- 
ing the  conftrucStion  of  the  fafh,  the  heat  of  the  parlour  or 
dining-room  may  be  fafely  moderated,  and  the  air  cor- 
rected, by  raifing  a part  of  the  fafh  moft  diftant  from  the 
fire,  and  dropping  the  curtain  before  it.  This  expedient 
will  be  more  neceflary  after  dinner,  when  the  air  of  the 
room  has  been  tainted  by  the  {teams  of  the  foods;  or,  as 
perfons  in  this  country  fit  fome  hours  after  dinner,  it  may 
be  proper  to  retire  immediately  after  the  difhes  are  re- 
moved into  another  apartment  Which  has  been  properly 
ventilated. 

Page  1.  10,  r.  dephlogifticated. 

72,  /.  19,  after  fermentation^  r.  though  even  thefe 
gelatinous  foods  often  become  four. 

82,  /.  12,  add.^  in  health. 

85,  Se^.  III.  /.  2,  r.  rheumatifm,  gout,  epilepfy. 

107,  after  the  fecond  paragraph.  The  exercife  of 
the  fhuttle-cock  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  fuch  invalids  as 
have  fufficient  ftrength  to  undergo  it ; as,  by  the  various 
exertions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  the  alternate  comprefTion  and  relaxation  of 
the  blood-veflels  and  fecretory  organs,  the  circulation  is 
promoted,  the  fecretions,  efpecially  perfpiration,  are  increa- 
fed,  the  relaxed  fibres  ftrengthened,  and  the  nervous  fyftem 
invigorated.  When  the  invalid  is  confined  by  bad  wea- 
ther, it  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  frequently  every  day,  as  a 
more  falutary  mode  of  warming  the  body  than  by  the  heat 
of  fires. 

Page  107,  note^  1.  3 from  the  bottom^  r,  another  error  is 
committed, 

no,  after  the firji paragraph . Infants  and  young 
people  ought  to  be  habituated  to  hard  beds,  and  light  co- 
vering; 
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vcring;  and  therefore  mattrafles  of  hair  or  wool  are  pre 
ferable  to  feather  or  down  beds,  which  enervate  exceedingly, 
by  increafing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  promoting  too  pro- 
ful'e  a perfpiration. 

Invalids  ought  to  lie  on  a mattrafs  over  a feather-bed; 
fuch  efpecially  as  are  fubjeil:  to  feverilh  heats,  or  profufe 
fweats.  I recommend  this  pra£lice  fo  much  the  more 
cameftly,  as  it  does  not  always  occur  to  medical  men ; and 
from  repeated  experience  of  its  good  effedls,  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a regulation  apparently  fo 
trivial. 

Page  1 2 1,  I.  3,  r.  were  verified. 

148,  note,  n Dr.  de  Saievages. 

158,  note,  line  the  laji,  r.  intrigue. 
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